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For Forest and Stream. 
SEPTEMBER. 


———_~+—_——_ 
Charmed is my eye to-day,# 
As cooler breezes play 
Around 1iy pathway by this mountain stream; 
Not yet has summer gone, 
Tho’ days have rolled us on 
*Till harvest moon through clouds of Autumn gleam. 


But lingering with us still, 
Her voice among the hills, 
With mellow tones of Autumn mingling sweet, 
Gently as she glides-away, 
And gone the summer day, 
E’re we have missed the music of her feet. 


Oh, golden harvest-time, 
Ye come with solemn rhyme, 
To warn us that September of our life 
Shall come to us ere long, 
And hush the summer song, 
And God shall garner us from every strife. 


Oh bright September day, 
Fond memory is at play, 
Among the many scenes that you recall, 
Fresh breezes breathing joy, 
Make me again a boy, 
And waft away the clouds of sadness ali. 


Now from the marshy ground, 
With merry whistling sound, 
The snipe fly up in many a zigzag line— 
In vain the wild ducks hide 
In reeds by river side, 
My trusty gun speaks out and they are mine. 


I feel the sluggish blood 
Go bounding like a flood 
Back to a youthful heart again to-day; 
And such a moment’s bliss 
Is years in world like this. 
Oh, could we linger always by the way! 
Hiram E. GRIFFITH. 





Bown the Patomac. 


NO. I---THE WATERING PLACES. 


ete 


N the summer months Washington resembles a deserted 
village. The salary-grabbers, the Credit Mobilierites, 
the Washington Tammanyites, the plethoric-pursed con- 
tractor, the uppermost of Government officials; the design- 
ing mammas, with marriageable daughters—in brief, shoddy 
and the eréme de la créme—flee from the heat and dust of the 
Capital to Saratoga, Long Branch, Cape May, the Virginia 
springs, and other ‘‘fashionable” resorts, for change of air, 
fare, and dissipation. For the thousands whose occupa- 
tions and purses will not permit of such extravagant pleas- 
ures, there remains the Potomac—noble stream that it is— 
bringing cool breezes to the feverish city, and nourishing in 
its depths oysters, crabs, and the best of fish. I might tell 
of the Little and Great Falls, above Washington, and of 
the black bass fishing, but the caption of these papers for- 
bids. Mine is the pleasing duty to tell of life down the 
Potomac—of watering places unknown to the fashionable 
.world, but frequented by boating men. fishermen, and peo- 
ple who feel most at home in their old clothes. The Wash- 
ingtonian who can only spare an hour daily for recreation 
may enjoy the cool breezes of the river by taking the ferry 
boat to Alexandria and return at a cost of twenty-five cents 
for the round trip. He will pass and repass the navy yard, 
will have glimpses of green hills, shady groves, rippling 
water, white sails, puffing steam tugs, laden coal barges, 
a fleet of shipping, and enjoy the while a pure air and deli- 
cious breeze. Farther down the river are Glymont and 
Marshall Hall, accessible by excursion boats and resorted to 
by picnic parties and yachting parties. Here rum and riot 
sometime prevail, but there are “‘select excursions,” which 
provide their own champagne, and indulge in gentlemanly 
intoxication by moonlight or otherwise. Of course there 
are dancing pavillions, and hotels where meals and mixed 





brought in with the dessert, we walked down to the wharf, 
drinks are supplied; and here shad-bakes take place in their 
season. 

Planked shad isa Potomac delicacy, and deserves brief 
mention, e’en though the last roes of summer have disap- 
peared from the larder. Jmprimis, you draw a seine to 
catch your shad. As this operation is not always success- 
ful, it is well to have provided asupply of fish for the party 
beforehand. Then you+want a roaring fire, and some hard 
wood planks, planed smooth. These planks are stood 
against the bank, near the fire, until thoroughly heated. 
Then the fish, which have been split, nicely cleaned, and 
sprinkled with salt, are fastened to the planks, which are 
again placed against the bank, where the fire will cook and 
nicely brown the shad. May the shadows of planked shad 
never grow less. 


Of the best known semmer resorts farther down the river 
may be mentioned Colton’s, Leonardtown, Blackstone’s 
Island, Piney Point, Marshall’s, and Point Lookout, the 
latter a point of land at the mouth of the Potomac, with a 
splendid beach fronting on Chesapeake Bay. - The attrac- 
tions at all these places are boating, fishing, bathing, crab- 
bing, and a fare composed almost exclusively of fish and 
oysters. Save at Piney Point, the terms are very moder- 
ate—$2 per day, $10 per week, and $30 to $35 per month. 
Piney Point was quite a fashionable resort long before the 
war, and has sometimes, though inaptly, been called the 
Southern Long Branch. It has fallen somewhat into dis- 
repute of late, partly through the unpopularity of its man- 
agers, but largely because of those ravenous pests, the 
mosquitoes, who are no respecters of persons. The cot- 
tages and hotel buildings stand in a grove of pine trees near 
the beach, and inthe rear isa pool of brackish water. 
This swamp and the surrounding foliage are thought to ac- 
count for the prevalence of mosquitoes, from which the 
place is only free when a strong breeze blows up the river. 
The Potomac at this point is eight miles wide, and a south- 
erly wind creates quite a respectable surf. The beach is 
somewhat abrupt, and therefore dangerous to those who 
cannot swim, though I have never heard of any fatal acci- 
dents here. The bottom is hard and sandy, but as one oc- 
casionally encounters an oyster shell it is advisable to wear 
bathing shoes. This is the only place on the river which 
boasts of a tenpin alley and billiard table; but of other 
amusements there is a painful dearth. You may catch 
crabs and small fish from the wharf, but if you wish to 
sail you must hire a boat at so much per hour; and during 
the past summer, for weeks at a time, there were no boats 
to be had for love or money. There is music and dancing 
at night, an excellent table, and the arrival and departure 
of the three or four steamers which ply up and down the 
Potomac help to dispel the monotony. It will be seen that 
Piney Point is no place for the sportsman or the lover of 
aquatic sports. It would bea fashionable watering place 
if it could, and put on airs, but during the past summer its 
cottages were for the most part untenanted, and the season 
was an utter failure pecuniarily. 

Point Lookout, according to the distance-table of the 
steamer Lady of the Lake, is 113 miles from Washington, 
at the mouth of the Potomac river. It is a watering place 
gone to seed, but a top dressing of greenbacks would soon 
cause it to blossom forth again, as the place has many natu- 
ral advantages. A rail Washington is now in pro- 
cess of construction, - whic Will not only open up a new 
country, but tend to build up*Point Lookout as a winter 
port for the shipment of fish, oysters, and produce. The 
distance by the land route is much less than by the river, 
and it is expected the journey from Washington to Point 
Lookout will be made on the railroad inside of three hours. 
This will enable business men who send their families here 
for the summer to run down at night and return in the 
morning, or, at least, to come down Saturday night and 
remain until Monday morning. But for the check received 
from the war Point Lookout weuld to-day be the most 
prosperous watering place south of Cape May. It had 
been laid out on a grand scale, and many of the improve- 
ments completed. A hotel building had been erected, and 





there must have been between three and four hundred one 
and two-story cottages. Walks, drives, ponds, and foun- 
tains appear upon the lithographic plan issued by the pro- 
prietors, but of these not a vestige is seen to-day. During 
the war the place was taken possession of by the Govern- 
ment, and used as a naval station and a prison pen. Whole 
rows of cottages were burned in wantonness, or torn down 
for fuel, and as no repairs have been made from that day 
until this, the remaining buildings are in the last stages of 
dilapidation and decay. The hotel building is bareiy habi- 
table, and a two-story villa is in a fair state of preservation, 
though nearly undermined by the waters of Chesapeake 
Bay, which now wash up under the Verandah; but the re- 
maining cottages are leaky as seives, and ready to tumble 
down. The property was sold for taxes during the war, 

and bought by a Miss Baker, a hospital nurse, and one of 
the strong minded. It is said she bid in the cottages at $1 

apiece. This sale has been the cause of litigation ever 

since, and has prevented any improvement or repairs. Be- 

lieving possession to be nine points of the law, Miss Baker 

has lived on in the main building, dragging out a precarious 
existence by the rent of a cottage or two, and the “‘taking 
in” of an occasional guest. 


I shall never forget my first visit to the place, a little 
more than a year ago. The original wharf has nearly dis- 
appeared, and one constructed by the Government during 
the war, now used tor the landing of passengers, i8 rotten 
as punk, full of holes, and tottering to its fall. Yet upon 
this dangerous and rickety structure our party of five—two 
ladies and three gentlemen—was landed between twelve 
and one o’clock one dark night. That we reached the shore 
in safety was little less than’ a miracle. Then, heading for 
a twinkling light in the distance, we walked ankle deep in 
sand for a quarter of a mile or more, and entering a door 
in a barn-like, structure, which loomed up through the dark- 
ness, found ourselves in a large, dimly-lighted room, which 
we afterward learned was the dining-room. Here we met 
the hostess, a gaunt, weather-beaten woman, in a dark dress, 
which clung closely to her angular figure, and barefooted. 
After some delay, a lantern was procured, and we were 
marched up stairs to our sleeping ‘apartments. The first 

‘couple were assigned a room, and given a candle, stuck in 
a goblet, to light them to bed, and there remained another 
couple and the writer to be disposed of. We were finally 
given a suite, and, the inner room containing a double bed, 
the outer of course fell to my lot. The furniture of these 
rooms was of the simplest description. The inner room 
contained, beside the bed, a chair and an eight by ten mir- 
ror, and the outer a single bed and washstand. But one 
candle could be obtained for the party, and in undressing 
by the light which shone through the transom I hung my 
clothes on the floor and went to bed. In the morning, after 
performing my ablutions, taking care to use but one end of 
the solitary towel furnished, I passed the washstand into 
the next room and received the mirror in return. At break- 
fast we were waited on by the hostess herself, still bare- 
footed, and the cook, who wore an apron filthy beyond de- 
scription. The bill of fare comprised some scraps of cold 
fish, a dish of chicken legs, and a cold decoction of cisick- 
ory. Asking for a glass of water, we were told there were 
no glasses (they were all in use as candlesticks); but on in- 
sisting some tepid water was brought in a teacup. During 
the morning we went in bathing, and though assured there 
were no sea-nettles in the vicinity, our party were all more 
or less badly stung by them. An application of fresh water 
is said to furnish instant relief, but this remedy being then 
unknown to us we used sweet oil, without any perceptible 
benefit. The beach is certainly a fine une in many respects. 
It slopes down very gradually—indeed, one may wade half 
a mile from shore—and there is of course very little under- 
tow. The bottom is hard and smooth, but one frequently 
encounters oyster shells, which cut the feet seversly. An 
expert swimmer would find little pleasure here, but for 
women and children the bathing is excellent. After a din- 
ner of chicken legs (there must be a peculiar breed of chick- 
ens hereabouts) and some cold chicken soup, which wae 
over which we had made the perilous passage of the night 
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before,"and amused ourselves opening oysters with spikes 
and penknives, a small boy providing us with all the bi- 
valves we wanted by wading a short distance into the 
water. Onc¢ day was €neugh for us-at Point Lookout, and 
after a farewell repast of chicken legs we. took the steamer 
up river that might. Daring the past summer thére have 
been perhapé half a dozen families at this place, occupying 
the villa atid the most. habitable of the cottages, but they 
brought with them from the city furniture, provisions, and 
all the requisites for housekeeping. Fish, oysters, and 
crabs may be had herein abundance, but everything else 
must be brought from;Washington or Norfolk. The fish- 
ing here is said to be mu¢h better than at any of the points 
above, and particularly’ for sheepshead. Occasionally a 
sea turtle is caught. Last year two men, while fishing from 
a canoe, hooked a turtle which towed them across the Po- 
tomac to Cone river before they could secure it. It was 
finally captured and sent ‘to Washington, and when killed 
weighed 350 pounds, 


The most popular resort-.on the Potomac at this time is 
Marshall’s, two miles below Piney Point, and one hundred 
miles from Washington. Until this year it was little known, 
save to sportsmen and a few.persons. who value comfort 
and independence more than fashion. The accommoda- 
tions were somewhat limited, consisting of a two-story and 
a half dwelling and country store combined, and a cottage 
with two rooms. This year a large three-story building 
was erected, and a steamboat wharf built, and the place is 
now known as the St. George’s Hotel. The buildings are 
directly on the St. George’s river—more properly an inlet— 
which extends four miles above, and three miles below 
unites with the Potomac and St. Mary’s rivers. The Poto- 
mac is in full view, and but a quarter of a mile distant 
across the tongue of land on which the St. George’s Hotel 
is situated. At the end of this point, less than half a mile 
from the hotel, are the Straits, a shallow strip of water be- 
tween the main land and St. George’s Island, through which 
canoes pass in going to-Piney Point. But for this passage 
they would be compelled to sail entirely around St. George’s 
Island, a distance of ten or twelve miles. I have been thus 
particular in describing the topography of the place from 
reasons that will appear later. The surrounding waters are 
everywhere shoal near’ the shores, and are filled with oyster 
bars, which are often encountered in the most unexpected 
places by sailing parties. Oysters are found in every direc- 
tion, but those used at the hotel are brought in canoes from 
the St. Mary’s river, and delivered alongside the wharf for 
ten to fifteen cents a bushel. They are measured and thrown 
overboard, to be tonged up when required. Half a dozen 
canoes lay at the wharf for the use of the guests, and a 
colored man is always to be had to sail them. No extra 
charge is made for the use of the canoes, nor for the raw 
oysters, of which one may eat a fill at any time from day- 
light to dusk. Indeed, there are no extra charges for any- 
thing, your dollara day (if you stay more than a month, 
otherwise $35 per month) covering all necessary expenses. 
A blue shirt, an old pair of pants, a broad-brimmed straw 
hat, such as may be had inthe store for thirty cents, 
is en regle for costume, a coat being essential only when you 
go to the table. A Saratoga trunk is therefore unncessary, 
a good sized valise holding all that is required in the way 
of outfit. You will rise in the morning not later than sun- 
up, and take a bath in the tubs or tanks at the end of the 
wharf, These are perforated boxes, which may be let down 
to any depth required, giving you all the benefit of a buff 
bath in the salt water without coming in contact with the 
sea-nettles, After your bath you will find your way to 
where two or three colored mien are shucking oysters for 
the kitchen, and eat a dozen or more of the bivalves just 
from the water. It is then time to dress for breakfast, 
which meal will consist of whatever panfish have been 
taken by the fishermen in their gill nets the previous night 
—spot, crokers, small rock, or taylors—stewed and fried 
oysiers, fried chicken, hot rolls, corn bread, waffles, and an 
abundance of milk. After breakfast nearly everybody ad- 
journs to the summer house, midway on the slender wharf, 
at the end of which are the bath-houses. Around it the 
canoes are moored, and here the sailing parties are made 
up. Some of the ladies, who dare not venture farther on 
the raging St, George, will seat themselves with a book, 
newspaper, embroidery, or crochet work, and watch the 
children ctabbing. Their outfit for this sport is very sim- 
ple, and success certain. Having procured a chicken’s 
head from the cook, it is tied to a string, weighted with an 
oyster shell, and thrown overboard. It will hardly reach 
bottom before it is seized by one of these voracious crus- 
tacea, and often with so firm a hold as to be drawn upon 
the wharf. A.net with a long handle is necessary, how- 
ever, with which the crab is dipped up as he nears the sur- 
face and dropped into a box or barrel for transportation to 
the kitchen. This is fine sport for the children, who can 
sit in the shade and catch crabs until they tire. Albeit, 
these, shell fish have been both scarce and small this year, a 
fact. which.ne one, was able to account for. The soft crab, 
a great delicacy, must be sought for at low tide, on a shady 
shore, among,the tufts-of sea grass. Here it lies helpless, 
and.is picked up by the fisherman as he wades along with 
obseryant,eye. .These not only furnish a favorite dish for 
the. table, but, bait for all the Potomac fish except the 
sheepshead. . 

Between twelveand one o'clock, the ladies haying had 
their baths, a crab. and oyster lunch isin order. This is 
partaken of under.the boatshed, on the shore. The. crabs 
are sent down on.alarge, tray, with condiments and. soda 
crackers, and. a eolored, boy: brings .a. basket, of oysters. 
The work bench or an old boat serves for a table, and all 







































































































FOREST AND. STREAM 


fallto sans ceremonie. Then a siesta. For, “dimer there 
will be oyster or chicken soup, boiled and baked sheeps- 


head, oyster pie, chicken, duck, and goose, and a dessert 
of péaches and cream. After dimer the canoes will be in 
requisition again, and the croquet balls sect in motion. For 


supper there will be cold féwl, stewed oysters, ham, cakes, - 


and milk ad libitum. Soon after supper dancing commences, 
and is kept up until midnight. Such is a brief outline of a 
day’s doings at the St George’s Hotel. 

The facilities for sailing are unsurpassed. I£ the waters 
of the Potomac are too rough to venture upon, there is the 
more quiet St. George’s. You may go for miles inland, 
with little coves branching off on either hand; here a com- 
fortable farmhouse and there a negro cabin; here an or- 
chard and there a tobaceo patch. Or you may go down 
the St. George’s three miles, and rounding a point known 
as Cherryfiel(, enter the St. Mary’s river, and visit the old 
colonial city of St. Mary’s, where landed the first settlers 
of Maryland. The St. Mary’sis three miles wide at its 
mouth, but soon narrows, only to branch off in various di- 
rections into inlets, which furnish scenery of the most 
charming and picturesque description. It is considered 
quite an expedition to sail around St. George’s Island, but 
by far a pleasanter one to land and visit a Captain Adams, 
whose garden and orchard contain the best of fruit. Here 
may be had figs, peaches, plums, pears, nectarines, melons, 
and apples in the greatest abundance, and at trifling cost. 
A party of four ate all they could on one occasion, and 
went away laden down, at a cost of only twenty-five cents. 

Another favorite sail is to Piney Point, distant one and a 
half miles by land, but nearly three miles by water. The 
course is down the St. George’s to the Straits, on opening 
which the Piney Point lighthouse comes into view. Once 
through the straits it is plain sailing, but the navigation 
otherwise is somewhat difficult, and the inexperienced hand 
is apt to run his canoe hard and fast on an oyster bar. 
Sometimes he may push off with his steering paddle, but 
oftener he will have to jump overboard and pull his craft 
into deep water. On ‘‘steamer nights” parties are made up 
to go over to the Point to greet the new arrivals or speed 
the parting guests. The boat is due on her down trip at 
ten P. M., but on her up trip not until midnight; so that 
while in one case everybody is home again before twelve 
o’clock, in the other it is sometimes one, two, and three A. 
M. before all is quiet on the St. George’s. 

Twice a week the steamer Lady of the Lake lands a mail 
punctually from Washington at Pjney Point, and it is 
brought over by wagon to Marshall’s, this being the post 
office. No sooner is the rumbling of the wheels heard than 
the parlor is deserted, and everybody rushes for the store. 
The mail-bag is emptied upon the counter, Mr. Marshall 
dons his spectacles, and seizing upon the letters calls off the 
names amid a terrible din and confusion. Envelopes are 
hurriedly torn open, messages shot to and fro, exclamations 
of satisfaction or regret uttered, and then, the letters hav- 
ing been disposed of, the newspapers are in order. The 
most momentous news is, however, of secondary import- 
ance toa ‘‘Letter from Marshall's, ” and this I have found to 
be the case at every watering place I have visited. Let 
them say what they will, people do like to see their names 
in print, and to have it known that they are ‘‘out of town.” 
Woe unto the watering-place correspondent who ignores 
this craving for newspaper notoriety. Even the indolent 
Bohemian, bent only on taking a respite from quill driving, 
is not safe from the assaults of neglected fair ones, but is 
waylaid in verandahs and beseiged in his cottage, as the 
writer can testify. Of course we had a Mrs. Grundy among 
us, but she tarried not long, and, on the whole, a nicer, 
jollier, happier set of people than, were congregated at the 
St. George’s Hotel. last summer it would be difficult to find. 

I had intended deferring what I had to say concerning 
the fishing until another issue, but there is so little to be 
said that it may as well be said now. Up to the 1st of Sep- 
tember the fishing had been exceptionally poor. In June 
two young lads struck a school of rock, and, with soft 
crabs for bait, took forty pounds ina short time. . There 
was no line fishing after that worth mentioning until about 
the ist of August, when a fine string of white perch was 
taken in the mouth of a cove on the St. George’s, a mile 
above Marshall’s. All through the summer, however, the 
regular fishermen were bringing in sheepshead daily, with 
occasional intermissions. Seven was fhe highest number 
caught in one day by one man; two or three being the or- 
dinary catch. The sheepshead, are caught at Sheepshead 
Rock, a mile or so above Piney Point, and in huddles, or 
hurdles, at the lower end of St. George’s Island. The bait 
used is a species of clam known as the man-nose. The 
hurdles are small enclosures formed by driving poles into 
the bottom, the bark being retained. The theory is that 
the fish feed on this bark. There must.be a depth of water 
not less than ten or twelve feet, and a rocky or gravelly bot- 
tom. Hand lines are used, and when a fish is caught a small 
cord is made fast through the d attached to the boat. 
They are thus towed to a mark , and when purchased are 
tied to the wharf to swim about until required for the table. 
The price paid the fishermen last summer was fifty cents a 
piece for sheepshead, large and small. They are sometimes 
taken weighing twenty-five pounds and upwards, but the 
average of the past season would hardly exceed ten pounds. 
The fishermen complain that the gill-nets in ‘use lower 
down destroy the fishing in this vicinity. This is no doubt 
true, and moreover, the fishery laws of Maryland are fre- 
quently and openly violated along the Potomac by bouts 

from the Virginia shore. The penalties are severe, but no 


captures are made, and thé illicit traffic goes on. 


A word should be said of the taylor, to my taste the best 








fish taken in these waters. It may be taken with a troll, or 
with a hand line, soft crabs being used for bait in the latter 
case. Those who fish for sport, however, prefer to use a 
cedar pole, without a reel, and ‘te feel.the weight of the 
fish before landing: it. Some parties “were: ite successful 
in the latter part of August, bringing ni fifty to one 
hundred good sized.fish, but the . best g is in Septem- 
ber. Spot and crokers . were sometimes faken with hook 
and line, but the supply for the table was furnished by the 
nets. 

As for shooting, partridges are very abundant in this re- 
gion, and later in the season the duck, shooting will be 
good; and occasionally a shot may be had into a flock of 
wild geese. Of smaller game. no note is taken by the in- 
habitants, and the gunner from the city must find it out 


for himself. Cuartes A. Prispury. 
———_—_<§6—_____—__— 
GROUSE SHOOTING IN INDIANA. 
——— 
CENTREVILLE, Indiana. 
EpDITOR Forrest AND STREAM :—= 

Arriving at the little railroad station of Remington (on 
the L.P..and B, R. R.), in Jasper County, Indiana, we 
were met by Joe, who was soon ‘busily engaged in loading 
our baggage into his big two-horse, covered, spring wagon, 
said baggage consisting of a soldier tent, centre-pole, barrel 
of crackers, sugar-cured hams, ten pounds ham sausage, 
twenty-five pounds of butter, one dozen loaves bread, salt, 
pepper, one cheese, tobacco, shot guns, ammunition, blank- 
ets, &c., and we were soon on our way northward over the 
broad, green prairie, and our dogs had to run to keep up 
with our fiery team. 

We had searcely gone three miles from the station, when 
a prairie chicken (pinnated grouse) whirred away from the 
side of the road. Shot*guns were then got ready, and pres- 
ently two more went sailing past ; but one was brought 
down, by whom I cannot tell, as we all fired at once, and 
each claimed that he had hit it. Every now and then our 
dogs would start one, sometimes half a dozen in a drove, 
but they were too far off for a shot, and we were anxious 
to get to our camping-ground. We saw a few sand-hill 
cranes and ducks, in sloughs, or places where there was 
water. About sunset we arrived at our camping-ground, 
a place which certainly did credit to Joe’s judgment in se- 
lecting it, for it was a nice little grove of scrub oaks and 
hickory trees, while on the west ran a stream of clear, pure 
water. He had brought his cooking utensils—frying-pans, 
skillets, pots, coffee-pots, &c., with him, and in avery short 
time we had our centre-pole put up, all our traps unloaded, 
while Dick, the sable cook, had the coffee (Java) made, and 
we sat down to as good a supper as was ever eaten, at least 
itrequired no trouble to clear the table of any remaining 
fragments. Wesat around the camp fire until late at night, 
smoking our meerschaums, relating stories of former hunt. 
ing and fishing, and then rolled ourselves up in our blank- 
ets to sleep. To sleep? No, for the Major’s sonorous 
snore made it impossible for me to sleep, so I lay awake un- 
til nearly midnight, listening to the myriads of katydids in 
the trees, and the chirp of crickets in the long grass down 
by the creek; but finally I went into dreamland, and did 
not awaken until the sun was at least two hours high, when 
Dick called me up for breakfast. We had some fried 
grouse, which one of the party had shot that morning, and 
we all partook. 

We then went to work in earnest—six men and fourdogs 
—and as the game was plenty, the dogs had no trouble in 
finding it, and wherever they pointed we were sure of chick- 
ens. Wemade it arule not to fire until they had got about 
thirty yards distant, when we seldom failed in bringing 
down the game. At noon we had succeeded in bagging 
forty among the whole party, nine being the largest num- 
ber shot by any one. We did not go out again until even- 
ing, when we brought in seventeen more. Supper, smoke, 
to bed, and the same snore of the Major’s; but I was so 
tired that I soon slept. Thus we passed the time for five 
days, killing all the chickens we needed, and occasionally 
brought in a brace of fat ducks. On the afternoon of the 
fifth day we removed our camp near to the Kankakee river, 
but still on the same creek, and in a grove also. During 
the middle of the day we generally laid in the shade and 
read or smoked, and did. not try to kill any game, except 
mornings and evenings, nor did we -kill any and throw it 
away, as no true spértsman will do this ; but after the first 
day we killed only what we wanted to eat, and had chicken 
fried, roasted, or stewed every meal, varied occasionally by 
a brace of roast ducks. Joe went to a farm house, about 
ten miles off, and brought back a lot of fine melons. 

Sunday, we read, smoked, and slept, and no one thought 
of taking his gun. We spent five days at this camp, then 
sung our ‘‘parting song,” took down our tent, loaded the 
wagon—not forgetting to take home a_ half-dozen chickens 
apiece—and were on our Way to the station again, after hay- 
ing killed over 200 chickens, and having ten days of rest | 
and recreation, with a hope and a promise to meet again at 
this placeynext summer. 

September and the first two weeks in October are more 
pleasant for hunting than August, as the nights are cooler, 
although we did not experience any discomfort from the 
heat, as there was always a good breeze. 

Later in the season the game is generally a little scarcer 
and wilder, but there is always plenty of game. We met par- 
ties who had killed many more chickens than we had, I 
would advise any who go to do as we did, take tent and 
provisions, and you can hire a wagon and from team farm- 
ers near any of the stations along the railroad west of , Lo- 
gansport, and a wagon can go over any part | of the prairie. - 
There is good Shooting along the railroad for miles on both 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





sides, but the north side is the best, as you can find plenty 
of game for twenty miles north. Encamp in a grove near 
water, and you will be happy. , AMATEUR. 


os 
PALATINE, Ill., September 12th, 1873. 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM :— 

We have some as nice gunning here in the West as there 
is anywhere to be found. It is not unfrequently that I take 
my pointer, Joe, (which, by the way, is one of the noblest 
dogs that ever I fired a gun over) and go out in the fields, 
returning in about a couple of hours with from ten to fifteen 
plump prairie chickens, and occasionally (in the season) as 
many fine partridges or quail. Our snipe shooting here is 
of not much account, as we have no swamps, nor any good 
feeding grounds for them. Of ducks, we get our share of 
most all kinds, in their proper time. With pigeons we 
have great sport, especially in the fall of the year, so you 
see that we are not left quite out in the cold, as far as shoot- 


ing is concerned. FB. 3, FF. 
Shelia a 
SALMON IN THE HUDSON. 


New York, September 18th, 1873. 
Eprtor oF Forest AND STREAM:— 

I was glad to see in print my communication on the cry- 
ing evil of ‘‘stocking trout waters with black bass,” but 
your compositor made sad work of part of it. As a recent 
tour in quest of a trout pond-or stream which a club-might 
restock, has confirmed me in my views of the importance of 
the subject, I would like to make my article more intelligi- 
ble by requesting the reader to replace the word ‘“‘ descrip- 
tion,” by ‘‘discussion,” so that the sentence would read ‘‘I 
would like to see a fair discussion,” &c. 

But to the subject which I now wish to introduce, viz. 
stocking the.Hudson with salmon. Yes! with Salmo salar! 
Why not? What should prevent this noble fish from going 
up a long way above tide water. There are many streams 
running into the Hudson which would afford spawning 
ground. The Croton is one; your memory will doubtless 
recall many others. A fish ladder could very easily be 
made at Glenn’s Falls; and cheaply too, if one be required, 
as lumber is plenty there, And so on, over all the imped- 
ing dams. I know that the upper waters of the Hudson are 
splendidly adapted for saimon, to say nothing of many 
large brooks running into the main river above Lansing- 
burgh. 

Now, Mr. Editor, when the United States Fishery Com- 
missioner is introducing salmon into the Delaware, can we 
not get some salmon fry placed in the Hudson? Try the 
German salmon as well as other kinds. Ifthe Fishery Com- 
missioners of this State will only show proper zeal, they 
can do something which will indeed cause people to think 
them of some use. And I will show them how to do it. 

Last year, Mr. C. G. Atkins, of Maine, was employed by 
several contributors to the fund, to collect salmon spawn on 
the Penobscot or Kennebec. He was very successful, so 
much so that the cost of the ova was only a few dollars per 
thousand. I believe he is to repeat the experiment this 
autumn, and that the United States Fishery Commission 
will, as last year, contribute liberally.- My suggestion is 
to have our State Fishery Commissioners subscribe to this 
project, hatch the ova in the State Hatching House and put 
the young salmon into the upper waters of the Hudson. 
The year or two which would elapse before the young fry 
would be old enough to return, would give our Fishery 
Commisioners ample time to see that fish-ways were made 
at every dam foralong way up. Many dams are already 
prepared for shad, and of course would be used by salmon. 

So you see, a few thousand dollars of the State appropria- 
tion (now wasted on distributing or catching perch, suckers 
ed id omne genus) would introduce a really important article 
of food into our beautiful Hudson, to say nothing of furnish- 
ing the grandest sport at our very doors. 

I don’t want to be too sanguine, but now isthe time to 
endeavor to get Mr. Bairdto helpus. Surely the Hudson is 
as important a river to stock as can be found. I have de- 
scended the stream from its source to Glenn’s Falls, and 
know how feasible the project is. Then there are many 
rivers, such as the Chateaugay, which flow into the lakes or 
the St. Lawrence, which used to swarm with salmon. Can 
they not be restocked? 

Now is the time to agitate the questior. 

Yours, PIscAToR. 





—_—————_30e—— 
“WHAT BECOMES OF THE FISH?” 
a 

New York, September 19th, 1873. 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM :— 

The brief article in your last issue, entitled ‘‘What Be- 
comes of the Fish ?” gives additional probability to my 
guide’s theory concerning the dead pickerel in Raquette 
river. During my fortnight’s encampment at Hedgehog 
Rapids, in June, not one was seen. Then the water was 
high. The pickerel grass and other weeds which they use 
as a cover, were not grown. 

But in August we found nearly four feet less of water. 
The banks were sedgy, and the shallows everywhere vis- 
ible. Then the river was full of dead and decaying pick- 
erel, from one to four pounds in weight. 

The otherwise pure air of that region was tainted. Hun- 
dreds of carcasses were floating lazily with the current, or 
were lodged among the lily-pads. The cause or occasion 
of this destruction was a puzzle, The oldest guide on the 
river, on being questioned, affirms, that, their slayer is.the 
great blue heron. . 





Of these huge birds we saw scores. daily, wading in the | 


shallow water and grasses. They are known to be most 


greedy and unscrupulous fishermen, killing game far be- 
yond their needs for food. Hec. Marden says they 
watch forthe pickerel in their haunts, grip them savagely 
between the sharp blades of their beaks, and leave them to 
die. Weexamined great numbers of these dead fish, and 
in every case found two large wounds on opposite sides, 
generally a little back of the dorsal fin, or just behind the 
gills. 

These scars would answer almost exactly to the beak of 
the great blue heron. 

Your correspondent says of the night heron that it is 
never seenin the day time. The blue heron of the north 
woods, doubtless a specimen of the same genus, is seldom 
seen except in the day time. 

Both are most destructive of fish. I should vote heartily 
for the extermination of those Springfield herons, for they 
destroy trout; but I should like to give a good bonus to the 
Raquette river herons, for every vagabond, predatory pick- 
erel which they munch in their. beneficient jaws. 

Tlike your paper. J. CLEMENT FRENCH. 

ee 
MOON SICKNESS. 


CREE 
MusEum, Wes. UNIVERSITY, d 
Mimmp.etown, Conn., Sept. lith. 5 

Every one familiar with sea-faring men must be aware 
of their belief in the ill effects of the direct rays of the 
mgon. The light of the moon striking the face of a sleeper 
is held to be particularly injurious. 

Many officers do not allow their men to sleep on deck 
when the moon is bright. I have never talked with a sailor 
on the subject without hearing cited from personal experi- 
ence at least one case of temporary blindness or distortion 
of the face thus caused. 

AsI could find no reference to this disease in medical 
works I was at first inclined to class this belief with the 
superstition which formerly called the insane ‘‘ lunatic,” or 
‘*moonstruck,” but it is shared by so many intelligent men 
that it deserves investigation. 

Mr. Cuthbert Collingwood in his very entertaining ‘“‘Ram- 
bles of a Naturalist on the China Sea,” gives an instance 
which occurred on a vessel with whose personnel he was ac- 
quainted, and which was corroborated by all the men and 
officers. 

‘The lad was eighteen years of age, of fair complexion, 
full face and large, light grayish blue eyes which attracted 
attention from their remarkable appearance. In February, 
1864, on a certain night in the full moon, the lad was sleep- 
ing on the forecastle with his face turned upwards, fully 
exposed to the direct rays of the moon. The circumstance 
was remarked by his messmates, who warned’him but to no 
purpose. Next night he was one of a deep-sea sounding 
party and was beating the line when the moon rose, when 
he suddenly exclaimed that he could not see and would 
have walked overboard had he not been stopped. For six- 
teen nights, as soon as the moon arose he complained that 
a cloud came before his eyes, and it was necessary to lead 
him about the deck. This was only in moonlight. Tlie 
surgeon, a gentleman of superior attainments, with whom 
I am acquainted, examined his eyes minutely and could see 
nothing abnormal in them. Between decks and during 
daylight he had no difficulty. When the next moon came 
around he had recovered from this singular affection which 
did not return. Many other instances have been related to 
me by persons, sometimes medical officers, under whose 
direct notice they fell.” 

The subject is an interesting one, particularly to sports- 
men and others who sometimes sleep in the open air. It is 
hoped that this may meet the eye of some medical man or 
naval officer who can throw additional light on the question. 

G. Brown Gooner. 
en OG 
VENOMOUS LIZARDS. 


—_—_>—_——_ 
Hairax Barracks, September 13th, 1873. 
Epitor oF FoREsT AND STREAM:— 

Having noticed your article on ‘‘ Woorari” where Dr. 
Saffray describes a,venom as coming from afrog used 
by the Indians to poison their arrows, I beg leave to state 
the following facts, which I trust will findsome explana- 
tion in your columns: Two years ago while hunting in the 
mountains of Nova Stotia with Indians, during the middle 
of September, in the dense hard-wood forest, I came across 
a rather, jarge lizard. I was about securing him, when 
my Indians cried out ‘‘retez!” ‘‘retez!” their French for 
stop. On inquiring the reasons for their caution, they said 
it was a most dangerous creature, calling it ‘‘the man 
poisoner lizard.” They assured me that if there was a 
scratch on, my finger, and I touched the lizard, it would 
poison me fatally. I cut a stick and poked him. I did this 
easily, as his movements were rather lethargic. This 
seemed to enrage him, and he turned on the stick. At the 
same time a peculiar, white, creamy and glutinous matter 
exuded from, his. body. One .of.the Indians caught a field 
mouse. I touched the mouse,, who was quite lively and 
unhurt, somewhere about. the mouth, with the stick which 
was, imbued with the exudation of the lizard, and the 
mouse died in violent convulsions in a few minutes. I re- 
gret-very much not, having preserved the lizard; which I 
killed. I do, not have much faith. inthe Indian stories, 
though my guides were very reliable and trustworthy men, 
and not in thé least inclined to deceive me. I found out 
afterwards, that the settlers all believed that this lizard was 
terribly venomous, and cited accidents arising from touch- 
ing it... The colorof. the lizard was of a greenish yellow, 
His body. was about four inches long, and his tail about five 
inches. .He had two quite. sharp.teeth, fangs in fact, on 


both his upper and lower jaw, and smaller teeth in front. 
Have any of your readers come across a similar lizard? 
Is there any foundation in the universal dread people have 
of toads and lizards? I think there may be some reasons 
for it. z Captain P. 

7 et ae 


CROSSING THE YELLOWSTONE. 
—>—_—- 

Bloody Knife, General Custer’s Indian guide, manufac- 
tures a boat in this way :— e 

Two beeves were. immediately killed and.skinned for 
Bloody Knife’s use. Stout willow wands were then cut and 
the bark pulled off. They were then bent.into the roe 
shape and bound together by thongs of raw. hide. The 
frame, when completed, looks like :a denuded. umbrella 
frame, the tips being secured by a large willow ring which 
determines the diameter of the circular boat. The hide is 
stretched over the frame and secured to it by more thongs 
of raw hide. The green hide is then allowed to ary. the 
process in our case being hastened % a large, fire. hen 
completed, this unique boat. looked. like a, large raw hide 
umbrella, three feet deep and about five in diameter, with- 
out a handle. Yet Bloody. Knife declared that this raw 
hide tub would carry 1,000 pounds. A second bull-boat 
was made and dried in the same way. The.day had been 
passed in these endeavors, and it was too late to make fur- 
ther trial that night. 

We picketed. our horses near by, spread our blankets, 
and dropped to sleep, Just before .we retired, an Indian 
was seen to come down to the bank on the other side to 
water his horse. Assoon as he observed our camp he im- 
mediately fled without giving his animal a drink. His sur- 
prise showed that our presence so-near the enemy had not 
been discovered. Had we possessed the proper appliances 
for crossing the river, we could no doubt have effected the 
passage without discovery. Once discovered, an attempt to 
cross a linein the morning by our bull-boats would be ex- 
tremely hazardous.—TZribune. Correspondent. 





AN ARTIST’S AMBITION. 


HERE is no reading I likes as well as dog reading. 

Mr. Bulwer’s romance dogs is poetry dogs, but not 
equal to Mr.Dicken’s dogs. They is trueto the life, and 
if dogs could oe for they do think, they would talk 
just like Mr. Dicken’s dogs, Only one thing, sir, and if 
you don’t think it.a liberty, I shall presume to remark, 
which it is in regard to dogs, do what you may, good or 
bad treatment, they never will perform their tricks and 
carry & good tail. Now, to make you understand, do you 
see that yellow spotted dog? That dog knows we are 
talking about him, and he’s pondering on us. Dogs does a 
deal of pondering. That dog’s an inventive dog, sir, and 
is capable of striking off for himself a perfectly original 
line of characters, only, sir, when up to the beauties of 
his part, hinspired I may say, regularly hinspired, he will 
drop his tail. Some do rops their tails more than others; 
some carries them right between their legs, which takes 
ever so much away from the ‘traction of the piece. May 
be, sir, you don’t know much about plays where the dog 
is the actor., The female lady character says; ‘‘Oh my dog! 
my faithful dog! how joyously he bounds this way! e 
are saved! we are saved! He comes! he comes.” Now to 
see a dog come in like a whip’d cur takes all the life out of 
the piece. Dog human nature notwithstanding any of 
the arts of man, will show: itself there. Once I got ac- 
quainted with an Italian. He knowed most as much as 
any man I ever saw on dogs. - He had a big spaniel dog, 
as was a most natural dog. Iseed that dog perform a 
dozen times, and that dog had no drop in his tail, tho’ his 


play was cowed like and not free. Of course his master. 


woldn’t let me handle him. But I paid a friend of mine 
to have that dog sent me once, just for ten minutes, 
and I found it out. The dog was nicked, sir; the mussels 
at the joint of his tail had been clean cut, so that he 
couldn’t drop it or wag it, if he tried. 

That ain’t true art, and I’m above it. It’s the ambition 
of my life, however, to succeed on that one point. I sup- 
pose if 1 had a very young puppy and trained him up alone, 
apart from any other dog. and we neither of us lost our 
tempers, we might succeed. In the meantime, as you see, 
I satisfy my craving for perfection with short-tailed dogs. 
Nature as her defects ain’t as perceptible in a bob-tailed.” 

“Will you allow us,” we said, “‘to thank-you? for you 
are really a conscientious artist; it is difficult to meet 
such.” 

“Thank you, sir,” was the reply. ‘‘ The living I pick 
up is one thing, and the satisfaction I derive from my 
calling another. It ain’t often Iam appreciated.”—Neio 
York Times. 
oe 


Crows In Bermupa.—The crows are voted such a nuis- 
ance that an Act of the Colonial Parliament has been passed 
for their extirpation, and 2s. 6d. is paid out of the Colonial 
Treasury for each crow that may be brought dead to the 
proper authority. However, the crows build their nests in 
trees upon islets rarely visited, so that their numbers do 
not visibly decrease, though some are shot from time to 
time. During the breeding season the boatswain or long- 
tail birds (Phaetrn atheemne are seen in large numpers flying 
round the rocks (in the clefts they have deposited their 
mottled eggs) or roving about the ocean in search of small 
fish, upon which they feed; and very handsome look these 
white birds, with their black-ti wings and two delicate 
fawn-colored feathers in their tails, as they dart and skim 
through the air in the neighborhood of their nests. 

They are difficult to shoot by reason of their thick 
feathers, and are easily captured in the holes ~f the rocks 
(sitting upon ‘their* eggs) by pushing in a stick or rez and 
jerking them out when they bite the articl, taking, by the 
way, particular care they do not bite your finger with their 
powerful yellow beak. 

Some years ago a gentleman passing ‘through Bermuda 
was anxious to obtain a few specimens, and was sufficiently 
unwary to advertise that he would pay 2s. 6d. apiece for 
any that might be brought him, and he was soon in posses- 
sion of a boat load, for which he had:to pay several nds, 
with the consolation of hearing that the public verdict was 
¥ served. him right’ y rai is 

ome years ago the Virgin partridge was brought to 
Bermuda,’ and the birds are said tobe thriving and taovean- 
ing and to be well--suited-to the cliniate,-or rather the cli- 
mate is well suited.to them.—Saint. James Magaeine.-- 
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| For horest,and Stream. 
i NARRAGANSETT BAY. 
ahi 
VIEWED FROM THE ESTATE OF E. D. PEARCE, E8Q., SEPTEMBER, 1873. 
*VE wandered far and been in many places, 
With heeding mind, fixed thought and open eyes, 
And memory paints but few with half the graces* 
Of the fair scene which now before me lies. 


I see the city’s spires and silvery dome, 

Its trees, the wharves, its bridges all in sight, 
The noble river safely bearing home 

Its fleet of summer steamers, swift and white. 


The breeze brings music from the crowded deck, 

i With rousing chorus from the happy throng; 

} While new formed wavelets roll to shore and break 
Where Flora’s offerings from the sea are strewn. 


Oh lovely peaceful stream! not more of praise 
Thy beauty, than thy graceful bosom given 
To serve thy Maker's will, and make our days 
Of pleasure brighter—less of earth than heaven! 


A wooded height along the river’s side 
Slopes gently downward to the water's edge, 
And birds are there, and sing and chirp and glide 
In graceful flight from drooping branch and sedge. 


The puffing engine flies alongits way 
Past vale and rock, with steady hand to guide; 
Cool breezes blow throughout the summer day 
And cedars shade me as I walk beside. 


My steps are slow—I fain would linger long 
And give to memory all the beauty here, 
And so recall the birds’ melodious song 
And feel the river, woods and meadows near. 


Think of their quiet when I’m far away, 
While noisy business works my soul-life low, 
T’ll oft look backward on this happy day 
And wish me watching these fair waters flow. 
R. FARQUHAR. 





Hunting Caribou in Zlova Srotia. 


CoBEQUID MOUNTAINS, ) 
NEAR WESTCHESTER, Nova Scotia, 
Septemper 8th, 1873. \ 
Eprror oF ForEsT AND STREAM :— 

Thanks to some instructions given by you to me, as to 
time and locality, while in your city in June last, I have 
had the satisfaction of killing my first caribou. As I had 
informed you, when last I had the pleasure of seeing you, 
I was not unfamiliar with hunting this animal, having killed 

x three caribou in 1871, and two last year in New Brunswick. 

My trapsI had sent toa friend in Halifax about the 
middle of August, and I found them in good order on ar. 
rival. At Halifax I stayed a day, and bought a Hudson 
Bay frieze coat, an admirable protection for bad weather. 
This with two rubber blankets, a bag or so of buck shot, 
and a special kind of camp hatchet, made for me deftly by 
a clever Irish blacksmith, completed my list of purchases. 
Early next morning after an admirable breakfast at the 
Halifax House, I took the Inter-Colonial railway to Truro, 
stopping there at the Prince of Wales Hotel, kept by the 
most jovial of hosts and Scots, Mr. McKenzie. Truro is a 
charming little village at the head of an arm of the Bay of 
Fundy, and is much visited, being the best place to see the 
wonderful tidal action of the water, known as the Bore. 
Every fine day hundreds of-people drawn from all parts 
of the world assemble on the bridge which spans the Sal- 
mon River, awaiting the coming of the huge tidal wave. 
Sometimes when wind and tidé favor, it rises like a wall, 
ten feet high, and sweeps on up the Sound. I know of no 
phenomenon which impresses one more vividly with the 

He idea of the grand, rythmic power of nature, and I fancy 
E if Herbert Spencer had ever seen it, he would have used it as 
bi an illustration. Itook some pains to measure accurately 
the absolute rise of the tide. Taking my sea tackle and 
sinker, and letting it fall until it touched the bottom, at 
ii low water, landing the sinker fast in the mud, and marking 
i the length of the line afterwards, where it was just on the 
top of the water, the difference I found to be be sixty-four 
feet, eleven inches. Its approach is heralded by a deep, 
salleh roar. 

At Truro I remained all day, having to make arrange- 
ments for the hiring of horse and buggy for a week or so, 
not only to carry me and my traps to Purdy’s, some thirty- 
five miles distant, but to facilitate any movements I might 
desire to make. Next morning, with a very good horse, 
and a rough but strong vehicle, furnished me by McKenzie, 
I started on my way, my road having been quite thoroughly 
explained to me. The country I passed through was mag- 
nificent. Dark, umbrageous spruce woods, sombre in char- 
acter, were relieved occasionally by the brighter colored 
maples. Sometimes gloomy gorges, hardly wide enough 
for the buggy to pass through, were almost sepulchral from 
the heavy shadows of the mountains. 


In one place the road led along a mere shelf of rock, the 
Londonderry, a noble stream, rushing along below me. It 
was a rough road, so that it was almost nightfall before I 
reached Purdy’s. There I found myself in admirable 
quarters. To the kindness of the host, Mr. Purdy, was 
added the more delicate attentions of the Misses Purdy, 
three very handsome and highly educated women. As Pur- 
dy’s was to be my base of operations, I immediately com- 
amenced getting together my supplies, and the question of 
guides was paramount. I had the choice of several excel- 
lent men. Following the advice of my host, I chose George 
Beesewanger,.a native of the place, and secured his ser- 
vices, agreeing to pay him $150 a day and to find him. 
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My second guide I was instructed to find later. 


At Purdy’s 
I laid in the heavy rations, such as pork, tea, coffee, flour, 
Indian meal, &c. 

There never was such a glorious view as I had from my 
window when] rose next morning. Far, far below me were 
interminable forests of spruce, huge billows of green 
leaves, surging to and fro with the breeze, and away beyond 
lay placidly the dark blue waters of the Bay of Fundy. I 
tarried here fully three days—days of delightful laziness, 
pure days of sensuous enjoyment—pretending, it is true, to 
perfect my arrangements, just breathing in the fragrance of 
the glorious woods, perhaps a little indifferent as to cari- 
bou. At last Beese (the final ‘‘wanger” to his name I shall 
drop in the future as quite superfluous) said to me at din- 
ner that ‘‘he thought matters were now in good trim, and 
that he felt it was caribou weather, and that it was time to 
go to Castlereagh.” 


In Castlereagh dwelt John Gamble, a famous moose and 
Taking horse and 


caribou hunter, who tilled a farm there. 
buggy, well laden down with provisions, we left Purdy’s, 
and reached Castlereagh, a sparsely peopled settlement, at 
about dusk. Gamble I found at prayers. 
thing inexpressibly solemn in the picture I saw there. In 


the small rough house were assembled the family, and by 


the flickering fire Gamble was reading to them the prayers, 
in deep, sonorous language. 
errand. The last amen was pronounced with unction, 
when I told him the purpose of my coming. 
caribou, and would he join me for ten days or so.” 
quickly assented, and seemed pleased to go. A more wild 


place than Castlereagh, as to topography, I never saw. It 
is the ideal of a spot where civilization ends and a wilder- 
The people who live here, some forty souls 


ness begins. 
all told, are scattered over an area of about fifty miles. 


They are all Scotch-Irish, were among the early settlers of 
the island, and are strictly religious and trustworthy. Their 
honesty may be shown by the fact that a lock on a door is 
Their ideas are primjtive, and their language 


unknown. 


Scotch-English, with a dialect of their own. With but few 


wants, ignorant of the world or its surroundings, many of 


them, perhaps, have never, save when hunting, gone out 
of the shadows of their woods. Everything was arranged 
for an early start. My party had now an addition—George 
Gamble, a highly intelligent lad of sixteen, with the pseudo- 
nym of “Dandy,” going with us. 
lodge for moose and caribou some six miles from the settle- 
ment, which was our objective point. Next morning, be- 
fore dawn, we started, dividing the buggy-load between us, 
the horse and vehicle remaining at Castlereagh. My bat- 
tery consisted of a Remington, a Ballard, and a smooth 
bore No. 10. My guides told me that it would be a long 
and tedious tramp, up hill all the way, and so it proved to 
be. Bass river, quite a brawling stream, waist deep, was 
forded; no easy task for me, ‘‘heavily accoutred” as I was, 
and, after a scramble up its steep, rocky banks, at last we 
struck the woodlands. Here we visited what Dandy called 
Porcupine Den, when Dandy soon ousted a porcupine, 
which he slew. Here we halted, took a bite,‘and started 
again after some ten minutes’ rest, and, skirting the woods, 
a half hour before sundown reached Gamble’s lodge, just 
on the edge of the caribou barren. The lodge was well 
built; three of the walls were of logs, the other made of 
piled stones. The floor had been well rammed down, and 
it was sweet and clean. Near it gurgled a limpid spring. 
What struck me most about these Nova Scotia woods was 
the intense, almost painful stillness. Nature must take her 
kief here, to awaken later, when, in a paroxysm of passion, 
with icy blasts she lays low the majestic trees. Beese, Gam 
ble, and Dandy in a trice had everything in military order. 
Of cooking paraphernalia, a kettle and a frying pan made 
up the catalogue. Of fragile china or stronger delf had 
we none. In a half hour, with pliant birch bark and 
threads of withewood, cups, dishes, and plates were im- 
provised, quite as useful and more durable than those made 
by the potter’s wheel. Fresh spruce boughs of aromatic 
fragrance, so excellent for consumptives, were spread on 
the floor. Dandy had killed four grouse as we left Castle- 
reagh, and a good supper was assured us. Gamble was de- 
sirous of having variety in the menu, and on his assuring 
me that there was a stream positively not more than forty 
yards off, I thought I would try fora trout, though I was 
terribly tired out. With line in hand, cutting a pole as I 
went, baiting my hook with some white grub picked from 
a dead tree, in ten minutes I had some dozen trout. They 
were small ones, scarcely half pound fish, but gamey and 
pleasant to catch. With Gamble as chef de cuisine, I 
watched the way he cooked them. The fish were cleaned, 
not scaled; heads and tails and fins were all left on. Each 
one was dipped into a birch bark dish, filled with meal, 
inside a piece of fat bacon was inserted, a place was made 
for it in the hot coals, and in ten minutes the fish was with- 
drawn, done toaturn. The grouse were stuffed with wild 
cranberries, hung from the ceiling with a bit of twine, put 
before the fire, and Dandy was set to basting them. 
How good a pottage de Porcupine is I do not know, but 
I must confess that maple sugar as a condiment to a 
porcupine, though original, is not to be despised. A fa- 
mous pot of tea was then brewed, and we had bread from 
the settlement. Hardly was tea swallowed, our pipes 
smoked, and the least nip of rum taken, than I got drowsy, 
and think I must have tumbled on the spruce bougli covered 
floor just as I was, for in the morning, between the last 
word I had spoken or heard, and the song Dandy was sing- 
ing (some quaint old stave) outside the lodge at daybreak, 
there seemed to have been but the interval of a second. 
Looking at Beese, who was still sleeping, I noticed he held 
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his pipe tightly clutched between his teeth. I ran to my 
trout stream, took a single refreshing dip, and strolled 
about some little, and arrived just in time for a glorious 
breakfast. : 

Our first day was one simply of prospecting and finding 
out the lay of the land. A caribou barren (we were on the 
verge of one) may be described as a platteau, covered with 
a thick grey moss two or three inches thick, on which 
grows the cranberry. Here and there it is dotted over with 
huge quartz boulders, covered at their bases with that most 
succulent of mosses, the licheri, on which the caribou princi- 
pally feeds. A barren is most always intersected by a running 
stream, and there are occasional clumps of spruce. This 
tree always looks dark and sombre, and long trails of fune- 
real-like moss hang like weepers from the limbs. On this 
moss, too, the caribou feeds. The trees are mostly stunted. 
This is not owing to the winds, for the barrens are gener- 
ally encircled by the thick woods, which would keep off 
the blast, but their low growth is an effect of the soil. Dig 
where you may in the ground, when you have passed 
through the cushion of moss there is a morass below. To 
tread on this carpet of moss may be the poetry of motion 
as far as softness of footfall goes, but until one is accus- 
tomed to its yielding nature it makes walking quite 
fatiguing. There are no brambles on a barren—nothing 
but the cranberrry and whortleberry. The particular bar- 
ren we were to reconnoitre had an area of some 800 acres, 
and was completely enclosed. 

The caribou being the most sensitive and observant of 
the deer species, the utmost silence is necessary when hunt- 
ing them, so when skirting the barren, save by some mute 
signs interchanged as to direction, hunters never speak. 
We all kept together for a mile from the camp, when we 
divided, Gamble going with me in a southeasterly direc- 
tion, and Beese and Dandy striking northwest. The woods 
on our route soon opened, and the walking became easy. 
Gamble pointed out a tree of black spruce, a perfect giant, 
which he made a sign I should climb. It was not difficult 
to scale, and when fairly on top, with my race-glass [ 
scanned the barren we were skirting. I had a beautiful 
view of our barren, and of several barrens beyond, fully 
ten miles distant. On our barren I saw no sign of an ani- 
mal, but on abarrenI should have judged five miles off 
with my glass I plainly made out two caribou. Gamble, 
on my descending and announcing the fact, expressed some 
doubt, but on ascending himself verified the statement. 
Sometime about mid-day we found Beese and Dandy, and 
after lunching we proceeded homewards by a different 
route. Dandy was the first to find caribou tracks, which 
he did cleverly in the afternoon. How he saw it I cannot 
understand, and it was some time before I could see it, but 
caribou foot it was, and a little further on the spot where 
one had laid down was pointed out tome by Gamble. It 
was determined not to follow up their track, but to still 
keep up the study of the country, so that in case one of 
the party got astray, which would probably have been my- 
self, we might have a better chance of finding our quar- 
ters. That night, around the camp-fire, Beese told mea 
hunting story about killing and landing moose, which I at 
first was inclined to doubt, until Gamble asserted its truth- 
fulness. Some seven years before, Beese said that hunting 
with two Indians ina rather small canoe, on the head 
waters of the River Philip, they had shot a bull and a cow 
moose. Moose meat was scarce at the settlement, and it 
was a question how to get their carcasses home, as the 
canoe was too small to hold even 100 pounds of additional 
weight, and the two moose would gross 1,800 pounds. One 
of the Indians suggested making a boat of the bull moose 
and using it for transporting thecow. The bull was opened 
and disembowelled, the head was cut off, the neck sewed 
up, he was split carefully, ribs of wood were built into him, 
and he was launched into the stream, and so, loaded with 
the cow, was safely towed to the settlement, twenty miles 
distant. 

Next morning it rained heavily, and our camp was thor- 
oughly cleaned and guns overhauled. In the afternoon, 
the rain having changed to a drizzle, Gamble proposed our 
going to Rock Lake, some three miles distant. After 
rather a wet walk of an hour we reached the lake, and 
Gamble built a raft. One peculiarity of the lake was that 
it was always bubbling, abounding probably with springs. 
I had taken a light fly rod, and with a coachman hackle 

‘and Blue Professor made a cast or two without success. 
Later I tried a yellow Dun with no better luck, when choos- 
ing a Miller and a bug the trout rose rapidly. In a half 
hourI had secured eighteen fish, of about two pounds 
each. A flock of black duck on the upper edge of the 
lake attracted our attention, and I killed five. Of course 
this shooting was done at some distance from the barren, 
as a single gun fired in its immediate proximity would have 
cleaned the ground of the caribou for a week. 

Fresh food now becoming scarce, as we had determined 
not to shoot any more, we smoked our ducks for the future, 
hanging them. in the smoke of the chimney. Next day we 
started just at daybreak. The sun rose clear, dispelling the 
mist, and Gamble said it was ‘‘a fine hunting morn, and that it 
would fetch caribou.” Dandy was left in camp, and Gamble, 
Beese, and myself made the party. It was our intention 
not to return without a caribou. We made directly for the 
barren, but saw no sign. We now boldly crossed it, 
plunged into the deep forest beyond, skirted the second 
barren, and found here moose tracks three weeks old, but 
no sign of caribou. Here we came across an old Indian 
camp, which, being in good order, we took possession of, 
studying its bearings in case we should have to retrace our 
steps and spend the night there. We kept on through the 
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second barren, going round a pretty lake, where Gamble 
set some Otter traps. Still no trace of our game. The sun 
was now but an hour high. As the forests become dark at 
five o’clock, when it is light on the barrens until eight, we 
determined to push on through the third barren as far as 
we could and camp there, so as to be near the fourth bar- 
ren early next morning. After our supper of bread and 
pork, without tea, we wrapped ourselves up in our blankets 
and slept soundly. We were now fully twenty miles from 
camp, as the bird flies, and fully thirty-five by the route we 
had taken, Economy Lake being south of us, and we had 
some two miles yet to make before we could reach the 
fourth barren. It was dark when Gamble quietly awakened 
me. We ate our breakfast quickly, and walked fully two 
hours before dawn cleared the sky. As soon as it was light 
Gamble climbed a tree. The country he said had changed 
somewhat, as it had been seven years since he had been at 
this barren. As he slid down the tree, by the eapression of 
his face and the glitter of his eye I felt sure he had seen 
caribou. ‘Five of them in the barren, not more nor a mile 
off, a feeding, sir.” That was all. Now, with the utmost 
precaution we traced our steps. Just on the south side of 
the barren we found a distinct trail, which ‘the caribou had 
made through the woods. Their tracks resembled these 
made by cattle, only a little more elongated, for the caribou 
has rather long, low hoofs. The dung was even fresh, and 
not much larger than that voided by sheep. They had 
evidently laid down during the night at this very spot, as 
little bits of hair were visible. We followed the track in 
Indian file, Gamble leading, I in the middle, and Beese in 
the rear. The gait was a slow one, and our feet were cau- 
tiously placed on the ground, fearful that even a twig 
should crack. Not a word was spoken. With one hand 
on his gun, the other behind him, Gamble would signal with 
his oustretched fingers which way we should go, or whether 
we should halt. The track was almost 400 yards long, and 
a small stream had to be crossed. Silently as otters we 
went through it. Just then the barren opened onus. We 
rested for a few moments, then got to the last screen of 
trees, and saw for the first time our caribou. They were 
hidden by a slight fringe of spruce boughs, and were not 
more than 600 yards off. About 400 yards distant in the 
barren there stood a huge boulder, of a greyish white, glis- 
tening in the bright morning sun, and throwing off sparkles 
of light from the quartz crystals in it. Could we reach it ? 
If able to do that there would be the chance of a shot. We 
all dropped to the ground, and crawled slowly on the moss, 
worming our way round smaller boulders until we reached 
it. Looking stealthfully over the top of it, I was now sure 
that the caribou were just within long rifle shot. We waited 
fully five minutes (it seemed to me five hours), hoping the 
caribou would come nearer. When we saw them first the 
herd—made up of two old bucks, two male yearlings, and 
a doe—were playing together; now they were feeding. 
Thinking Gamble the better shot, I had given him my Bal- 
lard, reserving the Remington for myself. Every moment 
I expected the caribou would move further off. Though 
they could not wind us, every now and then the nearest 
buck would pause, slowly raise his head, and look around 
him, as if on his guard. Gamble looked inquiringly at me, 
as if asking what to do. I made the motion of firing. 
Indicating the buck I wanted to shoot at, I left Gamble to 
pick out any one he chose. I carefully took a resting shot 
ona sharp edge of the boulder. Presently the furthest 
buck came a trifle quartering towards me, and taking the 
most careful of shots, with a fine bead, aiming at the bris- 
ket, I let him have it. Almost instantly afterwards Gamble 
fired. My buck fell dead in his tracks. Gamble’s caribou 
gave one single, short leap, and fell dead not ten yards 
from mine. One long, exulting shout sounded through the 
barren as we screamed with excitement. The next moment 
Gamble was down into the barren with gleaming knife in 
hand, and the throats of two noble caribou were cut. The 
buck I had killed was the finest of the two, and would have 
weighed 300 pounds. Gamble’s buck was a trifle lighter. 
The horns.on mine were only fair as to size, while Gamble’s 
were the most magnificent ones as to size and-spread I had 
ever seen. My eight hundred miles of travel were ampiy 
repaid. ‘If my grandsire drew along bow at Hastings,” 
I must plead it as an excuse for entering somewhat into the 
exact distance we fired at these animals. Pacing it off, I 
ound that my buck was killed at a trifle under 186 yards, 
and Gamble’s at 170. We rested for awhile, and, seated 
on our animals, ate and drank as only hungry and excited 
men can. 


Now came the question of how to get them to the lodge, 
some forty miles distant. Gamble’s and Beese’s woodcraft 
then came into play. Ina half hour, with their axes they 
had fashioned a sledge of hackmatack, on which the cari- 
bou were placed. Long withewood traces were made, and, 
like horses, we went in double harness. Awful hard work 
it was. There was a little stream some three miles off 
which emptied into Economy Lake, and here was where 
our hauling would end and water transportation begin. 
Seven mortal hours did it take us before we accomplished 
those three miles. At sundown we reached the stream. 
A fire was built, our last bit of pork was devoured, a cup 
of coffee was made, and we all soon went to sleep, thor- 
oughly used up men. Next morning was again fine and 
clear, a trifle cold, but every particle of fatigue had left us. 
There is some peculiarity in this rare mountain air, which 
makes a breath of it send the blood through the lungs 
with renewed and freshened vigor. Gamble proposed 
making a straight line for camp, and finding Dandy, who 
would walk to Castlereagh, and from thence take the horse 
and buggy to Economy Lake and meet us. It was no 


sooner proposed than off-he started, going off with that 
splendid swinging gait which only one who treads these 
native wilds can acquire. Beese now built a raft; it was 
but the matter of anhour. The game was loaded on, and we 
were just about pushing off into the stream which emptied 
into the lake, not more than half a mile beyond, when a 
pleasant morning breeze sprung up. Here I must confess 
that what nautical knowledge I may have had now came to 
me as if by inspiration. From a large birch tree we took 
some sheets of bark. Under my direction Beese sewed 
them, a mast and a spar were rigged up, a pennon of birch 
bark was hoisted to the fore, and with a regular latine sail 
we went spinning down the lake, much to Beese’s amuse- 
ment. At the foot of the lake we found a settler’s cabin, 
and here we moored our raft. From the settler we hired a 
span of oxen and a cart, and, loading our caribou, leisurely 
reached Economy. There, sure enough, was Dandy, wait- 


ing for us. 


I am writing this at Purdy’s, in delightful quarters once 
more. In a week or so I will go for moose, just as soon as 
Gamble has made his crop. I shall take Gamble with me, 
of course, and Beese and Dandy, for better hunters or more 
trustworthy people I never came across. Gamble says we 


may safely call the moose on the next full moon. 
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ROM the New York Zimes we copy in full an admirable 
article with the above caption. In a late number 
appeared a communication entitled ‘‘ Stocking Trout Waters 
with Bass,” addressed to us by one of the first sportsmen 
in the United States, which exactly covers one portion of 
the ground taken by our distinguished contemporary. We 


are only too glad that we have on our side such a powerful 


advocate as the 7imes, and trust it will continue to advocate 


the better preservation, of not only our forests and streams, 
but of their inmates. 


‘We hear nothing as yet from the Commission appointed 
by the last Legislature to report on the subject of making 


the Adirondack forest and mountain region a grand public 
park and hunting-ground forever. The project isone which 


deeply interests our citizens. It is worthy of the dignity of 


modern democracy that the people should have its hunting- 
ound preserved and cared for, as Princes have had theirs. 
Phe cost and sacrifice to New York State would be no more 
than the grand act of the comparatively poor State of Cali- 
fornia was to its people, in reserving the Yosemite Valley 
as a public pleasure ground. The public are favorable to 
the scheme, and are waiting eagerly for the report of the 
Committee. But whatever these gentlemen intend doing 
should be done quickly. If some energetic measures are 
not taken speedily, before the Adirondacks become a public 
hunting ground, there will be no game left to hunt. The 
extraordinarily healthful and invigorating atmosphere, as 
well as the taste for wild life offered so conveniently in this 
region, are attracting crowds of tourists and sportsmen. 
Every traveler must have, if possible, venison and trout for 
his meals, and the inn-keepers strain every nerve to supply 
the want. Each new fledged or experienced sportsman 
must kill his two or more deer, or catch his basket of trout. 
The consequence is that every nook and corner of the woods 
is scoured for venison, and every pond and streamlet whip- 
ped for fish. We have known an inn-keeper have eighteen 
hounds out at once for any unfortunate deer that might be 
in the neighborhood. The present law—if we are not mis- 
taken—permits ‘‘ hounding,” but allows no killing of deer 
before the middle of August, or the first of September. 
Yet it is well known that an indiscriminate massacre of 
these beautiful creatures begins early in June. During the 
present year does were killed in that month, and we know 
one instance where a doe was shot, with two fawns within 
her, while neither her flesh nor skin were of the slightest 
value. Fawns and mothers are murdered without mercy all 
through the early summer. Parties were in remote ponds 
and lakes of the Adirondacks even during July of this year, 
who hounded or killed by ‘‘jack-light,” fifteen or eighteen 
deer. We believe, from careful consideration, that some- 
thing like a thousand deer are killed each year in the Adi 
rondack forests. It will be seen that with such a merciless 
and inconsiderate slaughter, it will not need along time 
before the supply of deer will be exhausted. In fact, we 
have no doubt that, if this killing be allowed to continue, 
within three years a red deer will be as scarce in the North 
Woods of New York, as he is now in those of Connecticut. 

Tbe same thing is true of the trout. It is well under- 
stood by all anglers that. mere rod-fishing in the season will 
never destroy this delicious fish in any given stream or lake. 
A remarkable instance has been given of this recently in 
Scotland. The best fishing-ground in the United Kingdom 
is considered to be Lock Leven, in Kinross-shire. This lake 
is only three andahalf miles long, by two and a half 
broad, and open to the world, on the payment of a certain sum 
per hour, during the mont’:3 of May, June, July and August. 
For the rest of the year the lake is closed to fishing, and 
the spawning-beds are carefully watched. There are in the 
lake the pike and perch, bitter enemies of the trout, bat 
these are kept down by the use of the net. For fifteen 
years the catch has been increasing, giving immense sport 
to the anglers, and a handsome profit to the proprietor. 
Last year upward of 17,000 trout were taken there by the 
fly, and during May and June of this year about 9,000, the 
average weight being the vemnéchabie size of nearly one 
pound. 

The truth is that -man’s angling is the least destructive 
agency which diminishes the increase of fish. The fatal 
agency is whatever destroys the small fry or injures the 
female fish before spawning. Inthe Adirondack waters mil- 
lions of future trout are destroyed by fishing on the spawn- 
ing-beds, and much havoc is occasioned by “ set lines.” To 
add to the destruction, some guide has introduced into Long 
Lake and the Raquette waters that ‘fresh-water shark, 
the pickerel, or, perhaps, the muscalonge, and in Raquette 
Lake, the Fish Commissioner himself is said to have put 
the black bass, which will make terrific havoc with the 
best fish of American waters. Even at the present time, 
the sporting parties find it extremely difficult to take any 
trout, and if this goes on, it will need only two cr three 
years to make ‘‘speckled trout” a tradition in the Adiron- 
dack lakes. When one thinks of the vast amount of pleas- 











ure and heajth obtained from innocent sport, such a result 
would be really a public calamity. This and the corres- 
ponding destruction of the deer can only be prevented by 
some vigorous public action. We have law enough, but the 
difficulty is in its execution. If the ‘‘Sportsman’s Club” 
—which has already done ‘‘ yeoman service” in preserving 
a present a form of an act through their well- 

nown counsel, Mr. Whitehead, to the next Legislature, 
creating an office of ‘‘ State Game-keeper,” similar to one 
already existing in Canada, and then have him or his assist- 
ant placed in the Adirondack region, the game might yet 
be saved. If there was a question about creating a new 
salaried office, the club would have no difficulty in making 
up the few hundred dollars necessary, and plenty of bold, 
experienced men could be found in the woods to take its 
undesirable risks. It is true that the towns have the right 
now to appoint “game constables,” but they cannot pay 
enough to make any oné ready to incur the odium and ris 
of the office. Moreover, a State official would have far more 
authority. Let us save the game-in time. 


Athletic Pastimes. 


—The St. George’s Club of New York and the Marion 
Club of Philadelphia, will play a match at cricket on the 
grounds of the former at Hoboken; tomorrow and Saturday. 
The St. George’s cleven will consist of Cashman, Jones, 
Moeran, Sleigh, Smith, Bowman, Lennon, Harcombe, 
Sonter, Talbot, and Ewing. Wickets will be pitched on 
Friday at 2 o’clock, and on Saturday at 10o0’clock. The 
Marion Club have a strong eleven, and an interesting match 
is expected. 

—The Prospect Park Club have resumed their practice, 
having ceased to play for thirty days in consequence 
of the death of their, late Vice President, George T. Keil- 
ler. 

—The Germantown Club of Philadelphia, have challeng- 
ed the St. George’s Club of this city to play a match at Ho- 
boken on October 3d. and 4th. 

—The following professional players have made engage- 
ments with clubs for 1874:—Hicks, Malone, McVey, Clapp, 
Allison, Cummings, Zettlein, Spaulding, McBride, Mat- 
thews, Mack, Barnes, Fisher, Carey, Ferguson, Meyerle, 
Sutton, Fulmer, Force, Burdock, Radcliffe, George Wright, 
Henry Wright, Cuthbert, Leonard, Remsen, York, Pike, 
White, Fisher, Gedney, McMullin, Hines, Eggler, McGeary, 
and Glenn. 

—The return match between the Excelsior Quoit Club of 
Dartmouth and the Komos Club of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
was played on September 17th, on the grounds of the iatter 
club, and resulted in favor of the Komos who won han«’- 
somely in both innings. Many of the best players of both 
clubs were conspicious by their absence. The substitutes 
played remarkably well. The rest of the day was spent in 
lunching, toasting and speech making. 

—The annual fall game of the New York Athletic Club, 
will be held Oetober the 4th, on their grounds foot of 133d. 
St. Harlem. 

—The Atlantics were defeated by the Baltimores in Balti- 
more on Friday, the 19th, by a score of 14 to 5, 

—On Saturday, the 20th, the Athletics beat the Atlantics 
at Philadelphia, by ascore of 11to5. The batting and 
fielding of Anson was the most noticeable feature of the 
Athletics’ general good play, Burdock bearing off the palm 
for the Atlantics in fielding. The game was impartially 
umpired by Fulmer. 

—The eighth game of the champion series between the 
Bostons and Mutuals, took place at Boston, September 20th. 
The play was anything but good on the part of the Mutuals 
who only scored in three innings, they being virtually beat- 
en on the sixth inning. Nelson played second base finely 
and Eggler excelled in the field. The score, Bostons 7, 
Mutual 1. 

—At a meeting held in Baltimore last week $4,900 was 


subscribed towards securing a nine for that city for the sea- 
son of 1874, 





Saaacity or Brrps.—A great mental quality which birds 
seem to have in excess of other animals isa very fine cal - 
culation of distance, and this, too, in direct subordination 
to their own well-being. It has been shown again and 
again—and Mr, Leith Adams refers to some facts in sup 
port of it in this essay—that as new weapons of offence are 
invented many species of birds narrowly observe the range 
of the new bows or guns, and keep out of range, not even 
troubling themselves to go at all farther than is necess 
to be out of range. Quite recently we have read, thoug 
we cannot verify the reference at present, of some birds 
that adapted themselves, within a few days, to the increased 
range of the rifle, directly after they had learned its range 
for the first time, having been previously accustomed only 
to the fowling piece, and kept just outside the 2,000 yards’ 
range, or whatever range it was, retaining their composure 
at that distance. We suppose the wonderful accuracy of 
the traveling birds in siriking the exact point for which 
they are bound, of which Mr. Leith Adams gives us 
wonderful illustrations, is a still greater proof of the 
same power. Mr. Adams tells us of swifts which af- 
ter eight month’s absence in the South, at a distance of 
some 1,800 or 1,900 miles, return not merely to the same 
region, butto the same nests, which they had deserted, 
and that, too, year after year, the individnals having been 
marked so that there could be no mistake as to their iden- 
tity, unless indeed there is such creatures as ‘‘ claimants ” to 
abandoned nests even in the ornithological world. Again, 
the delicate adaptation of the power of geometrical meas- 
urement to the welfare of its species, seems to be shown 
by the weaver-bird of India, which hangs its ‘“‘ elaborately: 
constructed, purse-shaped nest” from the tops of branches 
overhanging deep wells, in order to render it particularly 
diificult for enemies to get at the nest without running a 
great risk of falling into the well.— The Spectator. 


Brute speech—Deer-stalking. 
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For korest,and Stream. My second guide I was instructed to find later. At Purdy’s 


NARRAGANSETT BAY. 


= See 
VIEWED FROM THE ESTATE OF E. D. PEARCE, ESQ., SEPTEMBER, 1873. 


*VE wandered far and been in many places, 
With heeding mind, fixed thought and open eyes, 
And memory paints but few with half the graces* 
Of the fair scene which now before me lies. 


I see the city’s spires and silvery dome, 

Its trees, the wharves, its bridges all in sight, 
The noble river safely bearing home 

Its fleet of summer steamers, swift and white. 


The breeze brings music from the crowded deck, 
With rousing chorus from the happy throng; 

While new formed wavelets roll to shore and break 
Where Flora’s offerings from the sea are strewn. 


Oh lovely peaceful stream! not more of praise 
Thy beauty, than thy graceful bosom given 

To serve thy Maker’s will, and make our days 
Of pleasure brighter—less of earth than heaven! 


A wooded height along the river’s side 
Slopes gently downward to the water's edge, 
And birds are there, and sing and chirp and glide 
In graceful flight from drooping branch and sedge. 


The puffing engine flies alongits way 
Past vale and rock, with steady hand to guide; 
Cool breezes blow throughout the summer day 
And cedars shade me as I walk beside. 


My steps are slow—I fain would linger long 
And give to memory all the beauty here, 
And so recall the birds’ melodious song 
And feel the mver, woods and meadows near. 


Think of their quiet when I’m far away, 
While noisy business works my soul-life low, 
I'll oft look backward on this happy day 
And wish me watching these fair waters flow. 
R. FARQUHAR. 


. + . _ ° 
Hunting Caribou in Zlova Sratia. 
Bagge cee 

CoBEQuID MounvrAIns, ) 
NEAR WESTCHESTER, Nova Scotia, 
Septemper 8th, 1873. \ 
Eprror oF Forest AND STREAM:— 

Thanks to some instructions given by you to me, as to 
time and locality, while in your city in June last, I have 
had the satisfaction of killing my first caribou. As I had 
informed you, when last I had the pleasure of seeing you, 
I was not unfamiliar with hunting this animal, having killed 
three caribou in 1871, and two last year in New Brunswick. 

My trapsI had sent toa friend in Halifax about the 
middle of August, and I found them in good order on ar. 
rival. At Halifax I stayed a day, and bought a Hudson 
Bay frieze coat, an admirable protection for bad weather. 
This with two rubber blankets, a bag or so of buck shot, 
and a special kind of camp hatchet, made for me deftly by 
a clever Irish blacksmith, completed my list of purchases. 
Early next morning after an admirable breakfast at the 
Halifax House, I took the Inter-Colonial railway to Truro, 
stopping there at the Prince of Wales Hotel, kept by the 
most jovial of hosts and Scots, Mr. McKenzie. Truro is a 
charming little village at the head of an arm of the Bay of 
Fundy, and is much visited, being the best place to see the 
wonderful tidal action of the water, known as the Bore. 
Every fine day hundreds of-~people drawn from all parts 
of the world assemble on the bridge which spans the Sal- 
mon River, awaiting the coming of the huge tidal wave. 
Sometimes when wind and tidé favor, it rises like a wall, 
ten feet high, and sweeps on up the Sound. I know of no 
phenomenon which impresses one more vividly with the 
idea of the grand, rythmic power of nature, and I fancy 
if Herbert Spencer had ever seen it, he would have used it as 
an illustration. I took some pains to measure accurately 
the absolute rise of the tide. Taking my sea tackle and 
sinker, and letting it fall until it touched the bottom, at 
low water, landing the sinker fast in the mud, and marking 
the length of the line afterwards, where it was just on the 
top of the water, the difference I found to be be sixty-four 
feet, eleven inches. Its approach is heralded by a deep, 
sullen roar. 

At Truro I remained all day, having to make arrange- 
ments for the hiring of horse and buggy for a week or so, 
not only to carry me and my traps to Purdy’s, some thirty- 
five miles distant, but to facilitate any movements I might 
desire to make. Next morning, with a very good horse, 
and a rough but strong vehicle, furnished me by McKenzie, 
I started on my way, my road having been quite thoroughly 
explained to me. The country I passed through was mag- 
nificent. Dark, umbrageous spruce woods, sombre in char- 
acter, were relieved occasionally by the brighter colored 
maples. Sometimes gloomy gorges, hardly wide enough 
for the buggy to pass through, were almost sepulchral from 
the heavy shadows of the mountains. 


In one place the road led along a mere shelf of rock, the 
Londonderry, a noble stream, rushing along below me. It 
was a rough road, so that it was almost nightfall before I 
reached Purdy’s. There I found myself in admirable 
quarte:s. To the kindness of the host, Mr. Purdy, was 
added the more delicate attentions of the Misses Purdy, 
three very handsome and highly educated women. As Pur- 
dly’s was to be my base of operations, | immediately com- 
menced getting together my supplies, and the question of 
guides was paramount. I had the choice of several excel- 





lent men. Following the advice of my host, I chose George 
Beesewanger,.a native of the place, and secured his ser- 
vices, agreeing to pay him $1 50 a day and to find him. 





I laid in the heavy rations, such as pork, tea, coffee, flour, 
Indian meal, &c. 


There never was such a glorious view as I had from my 
window when] rose next morning. Far, far below me were 
interminable forests of spruce, huge billows of green 
leaves, surging to and fro with the breeze, and away beyond 
lay placidly the dark blue waters of the Bay of Fundy. I 
tarried here fully three days—days of delightful laziness, 
pure days of sensuous enjoyment—pretending, it is true, to 
perfect my arrangements, just breathing in the fragrance of 
the glorious woods, perhaps a little indifferent as to cari- 
bou. At last Beese (the final ‘‘wanger” to his name I shall 
drop in the future as quite superfluous) said to me at din- 
ner that ‘‘he thought matters were now in good trim, and 
that he felt it was caribou weather, and that it was time to 
go to Castlereagh.” 

In Castlereagh dwelt John Gamble, a famous moose and 
caribou hunter, who tilled a farm there. Taking horse and 
buggy, well laden down with provisions, we left Purdy’s, 
and reached Castlereagh, a sparsely peopled settlement, at 
about dusk. Gamble I foundat prayers. There was some- 
thing inexpressibly solemn in the picture I saw there. In 
the small rough house were assembled the family, and by 
the flickering fire Gamble was reading to them the prayers, 
in deep, sonorous language. I hesitated almost to tell my 
errand. The last amen was pronounced with unction, 
when I told him the purpose of my coming. ‘‘I was for 
caribou, and would he join me for ten days or so.” He 
quickly assented, and seemed pleased to go. A more wild 
place than Castlereagh, as to topography, I never saw. It 
is the ideal of a spot where civilization ends and a wilder- 
ness begins. The people who live here, some forty souls 
all told, are scattered over an area of about fifty miles. 
They are all Scotch-Irish, were among the early settlers of 
the island, and are strictly religious and trustworthy. Their 
honesty may be shown by the fact that a lock on a door is 
unknown. Their ideas are primjtive, and their language 
Scotch-English, with a dialect of theirown. With but few 
wants, ignorant of the world or its surroundings, many of 
them, perhaps, have never, save when hunting, gone out 
of the shadows of their woods. Everything was arranged 
for an early start. My party had now an addition—George 
Gamble, a highly intelligent lad of sixteen, with the pseudo- 
nym of “Dandy,” going with us. Gamble had located a 
lodge for moose and caribou some six miles from the settle- 
ment, which was our objective point. Next morning, be- 
fore dawn, we started, dividing the buggy-load between us, 
the horse and vehicle remaining at Castlereagh. My bat- 
tery consisted of a Remington, a Ballard, and a smooth 
bore No. 10. My guides told me that it would be a long 
and tedious tramp, up hill all the way, and so it proved to 
be. Bass river, quite a brawling stream, waist deep, was 
forded; no easy task for me, ‘‘heavily accoutred” as I was, 
and, after a scramble up its steep, rocky banks, at last we 
struck the woodlands. Here we visited what Dandy called 
Porcupine Den, when Dandy soon ousted a porcupine, 
which he slew. Here we halted, took a bite,‘and started 
again after some ten minutes’ rest, and, skirting the woods, 
a half hour before sundown reached Gamble’s lodge, just 
on the edge of the caribou barren. The lodge was well 
built; three of the walls were of logs, the other made of 
piled stones. The floor had been well rammed down, and 
it was sweet and clean. Near it gurgled a limpid spring. 
What struck me most about these Nova Scotia woods was 
the intense, almost painful stillness. Nature must take her 
kief here, to awaken later, when, in a paroxysm of passion, 
with icy blasts she lays low the majestic trees. Beese, Gam 
ble, and Dandy in a trice had everything in military order. 
Of cooking paraphernalia, a kettle and a frying pan made 
up the catalogue. Of fragile china or stronger delf had 
we none. In a half hour, with pliant birch bark and 
threads of withewood, cups, dishes, and plates were im- 
provised, quite as useful and more durable than those made 
by the potter’s wheel. Fresh spruce boughs of aromatic 
fragrance, so excellent for consumptives, were spread on 
the floor. Dandy had killed four grouse as we left Castle- 
reagh, and a good supper was assured us. Gamble was de- 
sirous of having variety in the menu, and on his assuring 
me that there was a stream positively not more than forty 
yards off, I thought I would try fora trout, though I was 
terribly tired out. With line in hand, cutting a pole as I 
went, baiting my hook with some white grub picked from 
a dead tree, in ten minutes I had some dozen trout. They 
were small ones, scarcely half pound fish, but gamey and 
pleasant to catch. With Gamble as chef de cuisine, I 
watched the way he cooked them. The fish were cleaned, 
not scaled; heads and tails and fins were all left on. Each 
one was dipped into a birch bark dish, filled with meal, 
inside a piece of fat bacon was inserted, a place was made 
for it in the hot coals, and in ten minutes the fish was with- 
drawn, done toaturn. The grouse were stuffed with wild 
cranberries, hung from the ceiling with a bit of twine, put 
before the fire, and Dandy was set to basting them. 
How good a pottage de Porcupine is I do not know, but 
I must confess that maple sugar as a condiment to a 
porcupine, though original, is not to be despised. A fa- 
mous pot of tea was then brewed, and we had bread from 
the settlement. Hardly was tea swallowed, our pipes 
smoked, and the least nip of rum taken, than I got drowsy, 
and think I must have tumbled on the spruce bough covered 
floor just as I was, for in the morning, between the last 
word I had spoken or heard, and the song Dandy was sing- 
ing (some quaint old stave) outside the lodge at daybreak, 
there seemed to have been but the interval of a second. 
Looking at Beese, who was still sleeping, I noticed he held 


his pipe tightly clutched between his teeth. I ran to my 
trout stream, took a single refreshing dip, and strolled 
about some little, and arrived just in time for a glorious 
break fast. : 


' Our first day was one simply of prospecting and finding 
out the lay of the land. A caribou barren (we were on the 
verge of one) may be described as a platteau, covered with 
a thick grey moss two or three inches thick, on which 
grows the cranberry. Here and there it is dotted over with 
huge quartz boulders, covered at their bases with that most 
succulent of mosses, the licheti, on which the caribou princi- 
pally feeds. A barren is most always intersected by a running 
stream, and there are occasional clumps of spruce. This 
tree always looks dark and sombre, and long trails of fune- 
real-like moss hang like weepers from the limbs. On this 
moss, too, the caribou feeds. The trees are mostly stunted. 
This is not owing to the winds, for the barrens are gener- 
ally encircled by the thick woods, which would keep off 
the blast, but their low growth is an effect of the soil. Dig 
where you may in the ground, when you have passed 
through the cushion of moss there is a morass below. To 
tread on this carpet of moss may be the poetry of motion 
as far as softness of footfall goes, but until one is accus- 
tomed to its yielding nature it makes walking quite 
fatiguing. There are no brambles on a barren—nothing 
but the cranberrry and whortleberry. The particular bar- 
ren we were to reconnoitre had an area of some 800 acres, 
and was completely enclosed. 


The caribou being the most sensitive and observant of 
the deer species, the utmost silence is necessary when hunt- 
ing them, so when skirting the barren, save by some mute 
signs interchanged as to direction, hunters never speak. 
We all kept together for a mile from the camp, when we 
divided, Gamble going with me in a southeasterly direc- 
tion, and Beese and Dandy striking northwest. The woods 
on our route soon opened, and the walking became easy. 
Gamble pointed out a tree of black spruce, a perfect giant, 
which he made a sign I should climb. It was not difficult 
to scale, and when fairly on top, with my race-glass I 
scanned the barren we were skirting. I had a beautiful 
view of our barren, and of several barrens beyond, fully 
ten miles distant. On our barren I saw no sign of an ani- 
mal, but on abarrenI should have judged five miles off 
with my glass I plainly made out two caribou. Gamble, 
on my descending and announcing the fact, expressed some 
doubt, but on ascending himself verified the statement. 
Sometime about mid-day we found Beese and Dandy, and 
after lunching we proceeded homewards by a different 
route. Dandy was the first to find caribou tracks, which 
he did cleverly in the afternoon. How he saw it I cannot 
understand, and it was some time before I could see it, but 
caribou foot it was, and a little further on the spot where 
one had laid down was pointed out tome by Gamble. It 
was determined not to follow up their track, but to still 
keep up the study of the country, so that in case one of 
the party got astray, which would probably have been my- 
self, we might have a better chance of finding our quar- 
ters. That night, around the camp-fire, Beese told mea 
hunting story about killing and landing moose, which I at 
first was inclined to doubt, until Gamble asserted its truth- 
fulness. Some seven years before, Beese said that hunting 
with two Indians ina rather small canoe, on the head 
waters of the River Philip, they had shot a bull and a cow 
moose. Moose meat was scarce at the settlement, and it 
was a question how to get their carcasses home, as the 
canoe was too small to hold even 100 pounds of additional 
weight, and the two moose would gross 1,800 pounds. One 
of the Indians suggested making a boat of the bull moose 
and using it for transporting thecow. The bull was opened 
and disembowelled, the head was cut off, the neck sewed 
up, he was split carefully, ribs of wood were built into him, 
and he was launched into the stream, and so, loaded with 
the cow, was safely towed to the settlement, twenty miles 
‘distant. 

Next morning it rained heavily, and our camp was thor- 
oughly cleaned and guns overhauled. In the afternoon, 
the rain having changed to a drizzle, Gamble proposed our 
going to Rock Lake, some three miles distant. After 
rather a wet walk of an hour we reached the lake, and 
Gamble built a raft. One peculiarity of the lake was that 
it was always bubbling, abounding probably with springs. 
I had taken a light fly rod, and with a coachman hackle 
‘and Blue Professor made a cast or two without success. 
Later I tried a yellow Dun with no better luck, when choos- 
ing a Miller and a bug the trout rose rapidly. In a half 
hourI had secured eighteen fish, of about two pounds 
each. A flock of black duck on the upper edge of the 
lake attracted our attention, and I killed five. Of course 
this shooting was done at some distance from the barren, 
as a single gun fired in its immediate proximity would have 
cleaned the ground of the caribou for a week. 

Fresh food now becoming scarce, as we had determined 
not to shoot any more, we smoked our ducks for the future, 
hanging them. in the smoke of the chimney. Next day we 
started just at daybreak. The sun rose clear, dispelling the 
mist, and Gamble said it was ‘‘a fine hunting morn, and that it 
would fetch caribou.” Dandy was left in camp, and Gamble, 
Beese, and myself made the party. It was our intention 
not to return without a caribou. We made directly for the 
barren, but saw no sign. We now boldly crossed it, 
plunged into the deep forest beyond, skirted the second 
barren, and found here moose tracks three weeks old, but 
no sign of caribou. Here we came across an old Indian 
camp, which, being in good order, we tock possession of, 
studying its bearings in case we should have to retrace our 
steps and spend the night there. We kept on through the 
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second barren, going round a pretty lake, where Gamble 
set some Otter traps. Still no trace of our game. The sun 
was now but an hour high. As the forests become dark at 
five o’clock, when it is light on the barrens until eight, we 
determined to push on through the third barren as far as 
we could and camp there, so as to be near the fourth bar- 
ren early next morning. After our supper of bread and 
pork, without tea, we wrapped ourselves up in our blankets 
and slept soundly. We were now fully twenty miles from 
camp, as the bird flies, and fully thirty-five by the route we 
had taken, Economy Lake being south of us, and we had 
some two miles yet to make before we could reach the 
fourth barren. It was dark when Gamble quietly awakened 
me. We ate our breakfast quickly, and walked fully two 
hours before dawn cleared the sky. As soon as it was light 
Gamble climbed a tree. The country he said had changed 
somewhat, as it had been seven years since he had been at 
this barren. As he slid down the tree, by the expression of 
his face and the glitter of his eye I felt sure he had seen 
caribou. ‘Five of them in the barren, not more nor a mile 
off, a feeding, sir.” That was all. Now, with the utmost 
precaution we traced our steps. Just on the south side of 
the barren we found a distinct trail, which ‘the caribou had 
made through the woods. Their tracks resembled these 
made by cattle, only a little more elongated, for the caribou 
has rather long, low hoofs. The dung was even fresh, and 
not much larger than that voided by sheep. They had 
evidently laid down during the night at this very spot, as 
little bits of hair were visible. We followed the track in 
Indian file, Gamble leading, I in the middle, and Beese in 
the rear. The gait was a slow one, and our feet were cau- 
tiously placed on the ground, fearful that even a twig 
should crack. Not a word was spoken. With one hand 
on his gun, the other behind him, Gamble would signal with 
his oustretched fingers which way we should go, or whether 
we should halt. The track was almost 400 yards long, and 
a small stream had to be crossed. Silently as otters we 
went through it. Just then the barren opened on us. We 
rested for a few moments, then got to the last screen of 
trees, and saw for the first time our caribou. They were 
hidden by a slight fringe of spruce boughs, and were not 
more than 600 yards off. About 400 yards distant in the 
barren there stood a huge boulder, of a greyish white, glis- 
tening in the bright morning sun, and throwing off sparkles 
of light from the quartz crystals in it. Could we reach it ? 
If able to do that there would be the chance of a shot. We 
all dropped to the ground, and crawled slowly on the moss, 
worming our way round smaller boulders until we reached 
it. Looking stealthfully over the top of it, I was now sure 
that the caribou were just within long rifle shot. We waited 
fully five minutes (it seemed to me five hours), hoping the 
caribou would come nearer. When we saw them first the 
herd—made up of two old bucks, two male yearlings, and 
x doe—were playing together; now they were feeding. 
Thinking Gamble the better shot, | had given him my Bal- 
lard, reserving the Remington for myself. Every moment 
I expected the caribou would move further off. Though 
they could not wind us, every now and then the nearest 
buck would pause, slowly raise his head, and look around 
him, as if on his guard. Gamble looked inquiringly at me, 
as if asking what to do. I made the motion of firing. 
Indicating the buck I wanted to shoot at, I left Gamble to 
pick out any one he chose. I carefully took a resting shot 
ona sharp edge of the’ boulder. Presently the furthest 
buck came a trifl2 quartering towards me, and taking the 
most careful of shots, with a fine bead, aiming at the bris- 
ket, I let him have it. Almost instantly afterwards Gamble 
fired. My buck fell dead in his tracks. Gamble’s caribou 
gave one single, short leap, and fell dead not ten yards 
from mine. One long, exulting shout sounded through the 
barren as we screamed with excitement. The next moment 
Gamble was down into the barren with gleaming knife in 
hand, and the throats of two noble caribou were cut. The 
buck I had killed was the finest of the two, and would have 
weighed 300 pounds. Gamble’s buck was a trifle lighter. 
The horns.on mine were only fair as to size, while Gamble’s 
were the most magnificent ones as to size and-spread I had 
ever seen. My eight hundred miles of travel were amply 
repaid. ‘If my grandsire drew a long bow at Hastings,” 
I must plead it as an excuse for entering somewhat into the 
exact distance we fired at these animals. Pacing it off, I 
ound that my buck was killed at a trifle under 186 yards, 
and Gamble’s at 170. We rested for awhile, and, seated 
on our animals, ate and drank as only hungry and excited 
men can. 


Now came the question of how to get them to the lodge, 
some forty miles distant. Gamble’s and Beese’s woodcraft 
then came into play. Ina half hour, with their axes they 
had fashioned a sledge of hackmatack, on which the cari- 
bou were placed. Long withewood traces were made, and, 
like horses, we went in double harness. Awful hard work 
it was. There was a little stream some three miles off 
which emptied into Economy Lake, and here was where 
our hauling would end and water transportation begin. 
Seven mortal hours did it take us before we accomplished 
those three miles. At sundown we reached the stream. 
A fire was built, our last bit of pork was devoured, a cup 
of coffee was made, and we all soon went to sleep, thor- 
oughly used up men. Next morning was again fine and 
clear, a trifle cold, but every particle of fatigue had left us. 
There is some peculiarity in this rare mountain air, which 
makes a breath of it send the blood through the lungs 
with renewed and freshened vigor. Gamble proposed 
making a straight line for camp, and finding Dandy, who 
would walk to Castlereagh, and from thence take the horse 
and buggy to Economy Lake and meet us. It was no 


sooner proposed than. off he started, going off with that 
splendid swinging gait which only one who treads these 
native wilds can acquire. Beese now built a raft; it was 
but the matter of an hour. The game was loaded on, and we 
were just about pushing off into the stream which emptied 
into the lake, not more than half a mile beyond, when a 
pleasant morning breeze sprung up. Here I must confess 
that what nautical knowledge I may have had now came to 
me as if by inspiration. From a large birch tree we took 
some sheets of bark. Under my direction Beese sewed 
them, a mast and a spar were rigged up, a pennon of birch 
bark was hoisted to the fore, and with a regular latine sail 
we went spinning down the lake, much to Beese’s amuse- 
ment. At the foot of the lake we found a settler’s cabin, 
and here we moored our raft. From the settler we hired a 
span of oxen and a cart, and, loading our caribou, leisurely 
reached Economy. There, sure enough, was Dandy, wait- 
ing for us. 

I am writing this at Purdy’s, in delightful quarters once 
more. Ina week or so I will go for moose, just as soon as 
Gamble has made his crop. I shall take Gamble with me, 
of course, and Beese and Dandy, for better hunters or more 
trustworthy people I never came across. Gamble says we 
may safely call the moose on the next full moon. 
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ROM the New York Zimes we copy in full an admirable 
article with the above caption. In a late number 
appeared a communication entitled ‘‘ Stocking Trout Waters 
with Bass,” addressed to us by one of the first sportsmen 
in the United States, which exactly covers one portion of 
the ground taken by our distinguished contemporary. We 
are only too glad that we have on our side such a powerful 
advocate as the Times, and trust it will continue to advocate 
the better preservation, of not only our forests and streams, 
but of their inmates. 


‘We hear nothing as yet from the Commission appointed 
by the last Legislature to report on the subject of making 
the Adirondack forest and mountain region a grand public 
park and hunting-ground forever. The project isone which 
deeply interests our citizens. It is worthy of the dignity of 
modern democracy that the people should have its hunting- 

ound preserved and cared for, as Princes have had theirs. 

he cost and sacrifice to New York State would be no more 
than the grand act of the comparatively poor State of Cali- 
fornia was to its people, in reserving the Yosemite Valley 
as a public pleasure ground. The public are favorable to 
the scheme, and are waiting eagerly for the report of the 
Committee. But whatever these gentlemen intend doing 
should be done quickly. If some energetic measures are 
not taken speedily, before the Adirondacks become a public 
hunting ground, there will be no game left to hunt. The 
extraordinarily healthful and invigorating atmosphere, as 
well as the taste for wild life offered so conveniently in this 
region, are attracting crowds of tourists and sportsmen. 
Every traveler must have, if possible, venison and trout for 
his meals, and the inn-keepers strain every nerve to supply 
the want. Each new fledged or experienced sportsman 
must kill his two or more deer, or catch his basket of trout. 
The consequence is that every nook and corner of the woods 
is scoured for venison, and every pond and streamlet whip- 
ped for fish. We have known an inn-keeper have eighteen 
hounds out at once for any unfortunate deer that might be 
in the neighborhood. The present law—if we are not mis- 
taken—permits ‘‘ hounding,” but allows no killing of deer 
before the middle of August, or the first of September. 
Yet it is well known that an indiscriminate massacre of 
these beautiful creatures begins early in June. During the 
present year does were killed in that month, and we know 
one instance where a doe was shot, with two fawns within 
her, while neither her flesh nor skin were of the slightest 
value. Fawns and mothers are murdered without mercy all 
through the early summer. Parties were in remote ponds 
and lakes of the Adirondacks even during July of this year, 
who hounded or killed by ‘‘jack-light,” fifteen or eighteen 
deer. We believe, from careful consideration, that some- 
thing like a thousand deer are killed each year in the Adi 
rondack forests. It will be seen that with such a merciless 
and inconsiderate slaughter, it will not need along time 
before the supply of deer will be exhausted. In fact, we 
have no doubt that, if this killing be allowed to continue, 
within three years a red deer will be as scarce in the North 
Woods of New York, as he is now in those of Connecticut. 

Tbe same thing is true of the trout. It is well under- 
stood by all anglers that. mere rod-fishing in the season will 
never destroy this delicious fish in any given stream or lake. 
A remarkable instance has been given of this recently in 
Scotland. The best fishing-ground iv the United Kingdom 
is considered to be Lock Leven, in Kiaross-shire. This lake 
is only three andahalf miles Ileag, by two and a half 
broad, and open to the worl4 cz che payment of a certain sum 
per hour, during the months of May, June, July and August. 
For the rest of the year the lake is closed to fishing, and 
the spawning-beds are carefully watched. There are in the 
lake the pike and perch, bitter enemies of the trout, but 
these are kept down by the use of the net. For fifteen 
years the catch has been increasing, giving immense sport 
to the anglers, and a handsome profit to the proprietor. 
Last year upward of 17,000 trout were taken there by the 
fly, and during May and June of this year about 9,000, the 
average weight being the remarkable size of nearly one 
pound. ; 

The truth is that man’s angling is the least destructive 
agency which diminishes the increase of fish. The fatal 
agency is whatever destroys the small fry or injures the 
female fish before spawning. Inthe Adirondack weters mil- 
lions of future trout are destroyed by fishing on the spawn- 
ing-beds, and much havoc is occasioned by “ set lines.” To 
add to the destruction, some guide has introduced into Long 
Lake and the Raquette waters that ‘fresh-water shark, 
the pickerel, or, perhaps, the muscalonge, and in Raquette 
Lake, the Fish Commissioner himself is said to have put 
the black bass, which will make terrific havoc with the 
best fish of American waters. Even at the present time, 
the sporting parties find it extremely difficult to take any 
trout, and if this goes on, it will need only two or three 
years to make ‘‘speckled trout” a tradition in the Adiron- 
dack lakes. When one thinks of the vast amount of pleas- 


ure and heajth obtained from innocent sport, such a result 
would be really a public calamity. This and the corres- 
ponding destruction of the deer can only be prevented by 
some vigorous public action. We have law enough, but the 
difficulty is in its execution. If the ‘‘Sportsman’s Club” 
—which has already done ‘“‘ yeoman service” in preserving 
pues present a form of an act through their well- 

nown counsel, Mr. Whitehead, to the next Legislature, 
creating an office of ‘‘ State Game-keeper,” similar to one 
already existing in Canada, and then have him or his assist- 
ant placed in the Adirondack region, the game might yet 
be saved. If there was a question about creating a new 
salaried office, the club would have no difficulty in making 
up the few hundred dollars necessary, and plenty of bold, 
experienced men could be found in the woods to take its 
undesirable risks. It is true that the towns have the right 
now to appoint ‘‘game constables,” but they cannot pay 
enough to make any one ready to incur the odium and ris 
of the office. Moreover, a State official would have far more 
authority. Let us save the game-in time. 


Athletic Bastimes. 


—The St. George’s Club of New York and the Marion 
Club of Philadelphia, will play a match at cricket on the 
grounds of the former at Hoboken; tomorrow and Saturday. 
The St. George’s cleven will consist of Cashman, Jones, 
Moeran, Sleigh, Smith, Bowman, Lennon, Harcombe, 
Sonter, Talbot, and Ewing. Wickets will be pitched on 
Friday at 2 o’clock, and on Saturday at 10 o’clock. The 
Marion Club have a strong eleven, and an interesting match 
is expected. 

—The Prospect Park Club have resumed their practice, 
having ceased to play for thirty days in consequence 
of the death of their, late Vice President, George T. Keil- 
ler. 

—The Germantown Club of Philadelphia, have challeng- 
ed the St. George’s Club of this city to play a match at Ho- 
boken on October 3d. and 4th. 

—The following professional players have made engage- 
ments with clubs for 1874:—Hicks, Malone, McVey, Clapp, 
Allison, Cummings, Zettlein, Spaulding, McBride, Mat- 
thews, Mack, Barnes, Fisher, Carey, Ferguson, Meyerle, 
Sutton, Fulmer, Force, Burdock, Radcliffe, George Wright, 
Henry Wright, Cuthbert, Leonard, Remsen, York, Pike, 
White, Fisher, Gedney, McMullin, Hines, Eggler, McGeary, 
and Glenn. 

—The return match between the Excelsior Quoit Club of 
Dartmouth and the Komos Club of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
was played on September 17th, on the grounds of the latter 
club, and resulted in favor of the Komos who won han’- 
somely in both innings. Many of the best players of both 
clubs were conspicious by their absence. The substitutes 
played remarkably well. The rest of the day was spent in 
lunching, toasting and speech making. 

—The annual fall game of the New York Athletic Club, 
will be held Oetober the 4th, on their grounds foot of 133d. 
St. Harlem. 

—The Atlantics were defeated by the Baltimores in Balti- 
more on Friday, the 19th, by a score of 14 to 5, 

—On Saturday, the 20th, the Athletics beat the Atlantics 
at Philadelphia, by ascore of 11to5. The batting and 
fielding of Anson was the most noticeable feature of the 
Athletics’ general good play, Burdock bearing off the palm 
for the Atlantics in fielding. The game was impartially 
umpired by Fulmer. 

—The eighth game of the champion series between the 
Bostons and Mutuals, took place at Boston, September 20th. 
The play was anything but good on the part of the Mutuals 
who only scored in three innings, they being virtually beat- 
en on the sixth inning. Nelson played second base finely 
and Eggler excelled in the field. The score, Bostons 7, 
Mutual 1. 

—At a meeting held in Baltimore last week $4,906 was 


subscribed towards securing a nine for that city for the sea- 
son of 1874, 





Saaacity or Brrps.—A great mental quality which birds 
seem to have in excess of other animals isa very fine cal - 
culation of distance, and this, too, in direct subordination 
to their own well-being. It has been shown again and 
again—and Mr. Leith Adams refers to some facts in sup 
port of it in this essay—that as new weapons of offence are 
invented many species of birds narrowly observe the range 
of the new bows or guns, and keep out of range, not even 
troubling themselves to go atall farther than is necessa 
to be out of range. Quite recently we have read, thoug 
we cannot verify the reference at present, of some birds 
that adapted themselves, within a few days, to the increased 
range of the rifle, directly after they had learned its ran 
for the first time, — been previously accustomed only 
to the fowling piece, and kept just outside the 2,000 yards’ 
range, or whatever range it was, retaining their composure 
at that distance. We suppose the wonderful accuracy of 
the traveling birds in striking the exact point for which 
they are bound, of which itr, Leifh Adams gives us 
wonderful illustrations, is a still greater proof of the 
same power. Mr. Adams tells us of swifts which af- 
ter eight month’s absence in the South, at a distance of 
some 1,800 or 1,900 miles, return not merely to the same 
region, butto the same nests, which they had deserted, 
and that, too, year after year, the individnals having been 
marked so that there could be no mistake as to their iden- 
tity, unless indeed thereis such creatures as ‘‘ claimants ” to 
abandoned nests even in the ornithological world. Again, 
the delicate adaptation of the power of geometrical meas- 
urement to the welfare of its ies, seems to be shown 
by the weaver-bird of India, which hangs its “‘ elaborately: 
constructed, purse-shaped nest” from the tops of branches 
overhanging deep wells, in order to render it particularly 
ditficult for enemies to get at the nest without running a 
great risk of falling into the well.— The Spectator. 


Brute speech—Deer-stalking. 
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seeds of the Holly tree vegetate readily, you have only to 
gather in autumn the quantity you wish to plant; then 
you should scald or immerse them in boiling water, and let 
them remain in water until it becomes cold; sow imme- 
diately, having previously prepared your plot of ground. 
They then vegetate in the coming spring, as freely and as 
easily as the well known asparagus seed. 

Let us urge upon our agricultural friends and all lovers 
of fine hedges to give this beautiful and, we fully believe, 
reliable hedge plant atrial. If you do not feel like making 
a large investment in plants, try the seeds. You can easily 
procure them, and plant some quarts or pints of them, 
watch their growth carefully, and note your experience with 
them, and you will not only confer much pleasure upon your- 
self, but your efforts to introduce this valuable plant to a 
more extended notice, will be a public benefit. 

Our appeal is for the Holly; plant its seeds; transplant 
its small trees, and introduce again some of the rare plants 
used in ancient gardening. Evelyn says, in the year 1664: 
‘‘Above all natural greens which enrich our home-born 
stone, there is none certainly to be compared to the Holly. 
Is there under heaven a more glorious and refreshing ob- 
ject of the kind than an impregnable hedge of one hundred 
and sixty-five feet in length, seven high and five in diameter, 
which I can show in my poor gardens at any time of the 
year, glittering with its armed and varnished leaves?” Thus 
says Evelyn, a most practical lover of nature, in the early 
history of the Holly. 

Now why cannot our American agriculturists take a hint 
from the old man eloquent? He loved nature, and revelled 
in the genial and the bright as revealed in the lilly, the 
rose, and the Holly; all were but types to him of a great 
and benificent Father, teaching through his works the won- 
derful creations of his mighty power. 

The Holly seed, as I have before stated, should be gath- 
ered in the fall months of the year, and treated as I have 
named, and planted at once. If the ground is well pre- 
pared, they will come up quite readily in the spring, being 
quite hardy of themselves. 

Now readers of the Forest AnD STREAM, and especially 
those who are interested in the ornamental as well as prac- 
tical—those who love the noble and elevating science of 
ornamental gardening, how many of you will respond to 
my appeal for the Holly? Commence this present fall; 
gather and prepare the seed carefully, and deposit them in 
the seed bed, looking to a green and bright germination in 
the glorious spring time. OxrPop QuILt. 

hte 

Century PLANT.—The Century Plant on the premises of 
Mr. Lee, now stands thirty-six feet high, and has about 
forty bunches which contain upwards of a thousand buds. 
The young plant on the same place is three feet high and 
has ten large buds which are as far advanced as those on 
the large plant. Upwards of two thousand fpersons have 
registered as visitors to these plants. 


Woodland, Zawn and Garden. 


HEDGES AND THEIR USES. 





No. VI.—Tue American HOL,y, (Jlez). 
sectesaptienes 
‘Shoots up its spine, and shakes its leaves in the sun."’—Proctor. 
“Happy is he who, in a country life, 
Shuns more perplexing toil and jarring strife; 
Who lives upon the natal soil he loves, 
And sits beneath his old ancestral groves."’ 

We speak in this paper of a plant, a venerable relic of 
the old plantation of the Elizabethan age, yet a plant long 
neglected for no good reason that we can perceive. In 
the days of Henry and Queen Elizabeth, there abounded 
what were termed ancient parterres, or picturesque gardens. 
In these rich old grounds this green Holly did much abound. 
While we like the plant, we like not its ‘‘ topiary” treatment, 
at that time common. It is a whimsical, barbarous con- 
ceit, this cutting out of the green Holly the ‘‘Great Queen 
Dragon” or any other horrid ingenuity suggested by the 
morbid fancy of the gardeners (?). Were we to call such 
men gardeners at_ this period, we should offend against all 
sense, reason or good taste. But we can pardon even this 
low taste, this meagre appreciation of high art, so long as 
it has left us unimpaired in its native beauty, the grand old 
American Holly. From the man of unappreciative mind 
and uneducated taste we can forgive much, for in what is 
left the true lover of nature rejoices. 

“A wood coeval with himself he sees, 
And loves his own cotemporary trees.’ 

Among the beautiful plants that may be called suitable 
for hedges, we would name the American Holly. If we 
could only press into our service as a hedge plant the old 
English Holly, well adapted to withstand the cold of our 
severe winters, what a beautiful tree would grace our gar- 
den plots. Who does not love its rich, deep green leaves, 
its grassy foliage, and its rich garniture of bright coral ber- 
ries, studding like gems its massive beauty? Only a few 
of these beautiful evergreens grace our American gardens, 
and these secured an existence only by the most skilful care; 
while in England it may be truly called the ‘‘ pride and 
beauty ” of the English garden. 

Passing the many bright and delightful recollections of 
the Holly tree, and its legends and Christmas carols, its 
talismanic virtues, and its many bright associations, we 
feel that if we cannot have the English Holly from the un- 
congeniality of our climate, we need not despair.* While 
we are compelled to part reluctantly with the European’ 
Holly in our Middle States, yet it may be cultivated some. 
what, as it has been, south of Philadelphia with tolerably 
good success, and in time we may hope to see it fully accli- 
mated. We would encourage lovers of this valuable plant 
to make experiment. hoping that some fortunate individual 
may in time succeed in growing a hedge of the Holly. 

We fall back with a good grace and much confidence to 
the American Holly, which in several respects nearly re- 
sembles the European. Our American Holly has leaves 
very much like the English, waved and irregular upon its 
surface, and in general outline, though the leaves are some- 
what longer than the English. They are in color a trifle 
lighter green than their European prototype, and like it pre- 
sent the same row of sharp points or prickly terminations. 
The berries, perhaps, do not grow quite so profusely as 
upon the English, but in quantity sufficient for all purposes 
of propagation. The American Holly may be said to cover 
quite an extensive region of our middle climate, and one 
has only to take a journey to the eastern shore of Maryland, 
some portions of Virginia, and the lowlands of New Jersey, 
to find this plent growing not only profusely but in full 
perfection of all its natural beauty. I had the pleasure once 
in company with Mr. A. J. Downing, of visiting in Mary- 
land a most splendid grove of American Holly. It would 
have done one’s heart good to have looked upon some of 
those beautiful green trees. ‘‘It is no uncommon sight,” 
remarked Mr. Downing, ‘‘to behold trees forty feet in height 
in such locdlities.” In the shady swamps wliere the soil is 
cool and rich, it grows perfectly rampant. 

In conversation with a gentlemen of much intelligence, 



























































The denizens of San Jose are paying twenty-five cents 
apiece to see a Century Plant in bloom. There is scarcely 
a moth in the year but one of these plants can be seen in 
full bloom in Los Angles. 

This remarkable plant, is generally understood as bloom- 
ing only once in a hundred years. Asa general thing here in 
California it blooms at from ten to fifteen years after plant- 
ing, and if more attention was given to it, would bloom in 
from six to ten years. 

This Plant (The Agave Americana or American Aloe) is 
one of the most desirable plants that can be found to place 
in large open lawns or parks as a show plant. It is a clean 
and showy plant always during its growth, it is also a fine 
hedge plant, and will prevent horses or cattle from break- 
ing in or out—it should be grown more extensively.—San 
Jose, (Cal.) Express. 





Man, THE DESTROYER.— When nature out of her supplies 
has bountifully provided for all dependent upon her, man 
as often as not stepsin to play havoc with what is left. 
Weknow that the greed of man, allied to the food-wants of 
our great and accessible seats of population, and, as in the 
case of sea-fish, the comparatively easy acquisition of a 
money-yielding commodity that costs nothing, has undoubt- 
edly made an impression on various species of animated 
nature. 





from West Tennessee, he remarked it was his belief that 
the experiment of transplanting these Holly plants of one 
and two feet high, might be done with perfect success, 


were it done at the right season andin the right manner. 
My own observation led me to that conclusion. 


little question in my mind that the same degree of 


care that is requisite to grow a good hemlock hedge would 


also give with cultivation an equally as good Holly hedge, 
and oh, how much more beautiful. 
the one I am speaking of, the Holly tree often reaches forty 
feet in height and from twelve to fifteen inches in diameter. 

The Holly is quite a slow growing tree, yet is neverthe- 
less always beautiful. The American Holly can be quite 
easily cultivated, and we are surprised that so few speci- 
mens of it, even as trees or separate plants, to say nothing 
of it asa hedge plant, are cultivated in our gardens and 
upon our lawns, where they never fail to prove very attrac- 
tive. The seeds of the American Holly can be very easily 


procured, and can be as easily propagated as many other 
not half as beautiful and valuable plants. To have the 





*Many attempts have been made to acclimate the English Holly in 

the Oe: ene a but without — i money Ee a 
vain, ‘True, we may see 

Sere ence eaig; bar her we gehe 

as the plant is too te: 
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Here were 
isolated plants, perfect in symmetry and in healthy condi- 
tion, so wondrously beautiful that I longed for a spade and 
means of transportation for some of them. There is but 


In such localities as 


Grouse-moors, for example, are becoming in some 
districts exhausted from over-shooting; and many kinds of 
inshore fish, notably the haddock, are yearly becoming 
scarcer, because of the incessant industry of our fishermen, 
impelled to constant work by the preseing demand of the 
public. Oysters are not nearly so plentiful as they were 
wont to be, and no wonder, considering the enormous num- 
bers that are brought to market. London alone requires 
one billion of these delightful bivalves every year, whilst 
Manchester, Liverpool, and other large towns could con- 
sume a much larger number than they can obtain. Even 
in France, where economy is a study, some kinds of ani- 
mals are exhausted, nature having been overborne. The 
oyster-beds of France, for example, have nearly all in turn 
been dredged to death, so that it became necessary for man 
to plant them anew; and in icular instances this has 
been done with success.. A French oyster-ground which 
was barren in the year 1856, produced 320, francs in five 
years’ time. In Ireland the greed of man has despoiled 
many of the natural beds of oysters. Other kinds of shell- 
fish are yearly becoming mofe difficult to obtain; fisher- 
men now experience a great scarcity of bait, and require to 

roceed long distances to obtain supplies of mussels. Our 
inshore lobsters are annually becoming smaller, whilst men 
have to proceed to greater distances to capture them. We 
know, too, that the capercailzie had at one time almost 
entirely disappeared from Scotland. The wild white ox 
has vanished, and Shetland ponies are less plentiful. So 


are whales; men go farther and find fewer of them now 
than they did fifty yearsago. Seals, too, willin time become 
scarce, so fierce has become the pursuit of man in search of 
them.—Chambers’ Journal. 
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AN OLD BILL OF FARE. 


+ —— 
1% her capacity of cook, Mrs. Woolly, (the Miss Leslie 
of the time of Charles the First), catered for well-to-do 
people. She gives us bills of fare ‘‘ without feasting, on) 
such a number of dishes as are used in great and noble 
houses in their own family, and familiar friends with 
them.” A couple of examples will suffice to shew what 
sort of dinners grand folks sat down to in the days of the 
Merry Monarch. In summer-time the first course might be: 
A boiled or baked pudding; boiled chickens; stewed carp 
a Florentine; a calf’s head, one half roasted, the other half 
boiled; haunch of venizon; venizon pasty; a couple of fat 
capons, or a pig. The second course: partridges; artichoke 
ie; quails; cold pigeon pie; souced pig; salmon; tarts, a 
estphalia ham. and dried tongues about it. In winter, 
the first course might consist of: collar of brawn; a capon 
and white broth, two roasted neats’ tongues, and an udder 
between them; a chine of beef roasted; a.shoulder of mut- 
ton stuffed with oysters; a salad of divers herbs and 
ickles; eel pie; three young turkeys in a dish; souced fish. 
he above to be followed by a quarter of lamb roasted; a 
couple of rabbits; a kickshaw fried; mallard; cold venison 
pasty; a dish of snipes; warden pie; tarts; sturgeon; pickled 
oysters—cheese of all sorts, jellies, and sweetmeats coming 
upon the table as soon as the meats are cleared away. The 
total absence of soup, the lack of vegetables, and the sub- 
stantial nature of the provender altogether, perhaps justi- 
fies the outbreak: ‘‘ Who are so weak as our English people! 
for they eat so much of meat, that they distemper them- 
selves with it; whereas if they did cat herbs, roots, and 
plants more freely, it would be better for them. Observe 
the diet of other nations, they make savory meat, and do 
not use half somuch meat as we do!” We certainly are 
an obstinate race in matters of eating and drinking; and 
we fear all the lecturing in the world will not lessen the 
consumption of meat in England by a single beefsteak.— 
Chambers’ Journal. 


THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS. 


_——— 

Mr. Hubert Airy, in the last number of Nature, differs 
somewhat respecting the flight of the eagle, as described by 
Mr. Herschel, an article in regard to which was copied in 
our columns. Mr. Airy says : 

“Tf there was no quiver of the wings perceptible ‘at an 
apparent distance of ten or twelve feet’— if the very tips of 
the wings ‘looked as steady as those of a stuffed specimen,’ 
then certainly the theory of self-support by muscular action 
must be abandoned, and the problem is reduced to one in 
which we have only to consider the weight and shape of 
the bird with outspread wings, and the velocity and direc- 
tion of the wind. 

Captain Herschel rejects (perhaps too hastily) the notion 
of ‘slants of wind,’ and asks.: ‘What becomes of the hori- 
zontal force’ of the wind? Surely its effect would be to 
balance the horizontally resolved portion of the bird’s slant 
fall, just as the vertically resolved portion of the slant cur- 
rent of wind would balance the vertically resolved portion 
of the slant fall. 

Different degrees of inclination and force of the wind 
might be met (within limits) by different degrees of slope 
and spread of the wings. 

I must confess this is only theory. We want more obser- 
vations, as keen and careful as Captain Herschel’s, to ascer- 
tain the force and direction of the wind attending this ar- 
rest of motion in mid-air. Slant currents are common 
enough on a small scale among house-wails, and on a larger 
scale we may see how the wind pounces down on a land- 
locked water, or presses up a mountain side. In a steady 
wind, the shapes of hill and valley must cause certain regu- 
lar currents variously inclined to the horizontal, and some 
of these, I suppose, the eagles find and use. On the lee 
side of a hill (asin the case given by Captain Herschel) 
there would be a current rising from the eddy to join the 
main course of the wind.” 








Tue BALANCE OF NaTuRE.—When man, from his desire 
to obtain sport or food, destroys some particular species of 
bird, beast, or fish, nature speedily places the matter before 
him in such a way as to indicate the error of which he has 
been guilty. Of this we have a striking and painful in- 
stance in the case of France, where the foolish and cruel 
practice of killing all sorts of birds has given latitude to 
whole hosts of insects which prey on the crops. So too, 
are the gamekeeper remorselessly shoots* down the 
birds of prey that would kill the rats and other vermin 
which, whenever they obtain the chance, devour the grouse 
or eat their eggs. hat is the result? It is simply that 
more grouse are destroyed in one way than in the other! 
The more hawks that are shot the worse it becomes for the 
grouse. The hawk, like the sparrow, has its mission, and 
on a grouse-moor that mission would appear to be the weed- 
ing out of unhealthy birds which, if allowed to live, might 
perpetuate unhealthy progeny or breed disease, and so ruin 
the moor. The stock is kept at its best by the weeding out 
constantly performed by predatory birds; a scheme of na- 
ture to maintain a healthy and vigorous breed. The econ- 
omy of a grouse-mooris not, we think, sufficiently under- 
stood. It would be well if a reliable estimate of its wild 
population could be formed, so that it could be ascertained, 
with more exactitude than is at present the case, what per- 
centage of birds man might shoot, and how many —_ 
per acre ought to be left, in order to multiply and replenish 
the stock. It has been affirmed, that to the mania for over- 
preserving game, we owe the grouse-plagues which have 
more than once prevailed during these later years; and, at a 
meeting of the British Association, it was asserted that, if 
the kites, falcons and hawks, once plentiful in Scotland, 
had not during the past twenty years been so ruthlessly 
killed off, the grouse disease would have been stamped out 
before becoming epidemic, it being the business of those 
keen-eyed forages of the wilderness to snap up all the weak 
and sickly birds they can find. A given number of acres 
of heather will only breed and feed a given number of 
birds, and if more grouse is hatched than there is food for, 
it follows, as the merest matter of course, that the birds 
will be weak and ill-fed. Nature, in short, has established 
a balance, which it would be presumptuous far man to imag- 
ine he could improve by disturbing.— Chambers’ Journal. 





Advice to anglers—‘“‘ Spare the rod.” 
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How LEATHER IS MADE, AND COBBLING.DONE IN BLIDAH, 
ALGERIA.—The manner which shoe-leather is prepared in 
this part of the world is curious. Whenaskin has been 
removed from a cow, for instance, the Arab proceeds.first 
of all to cut off the head, together. with the horns and 
the hoofs, and then, hanging it up, he scrapes off all the 
fat that may have been left clinging to the inside. When 

























fish of the seas, according to its size, is the common her- 


in that respect the salmon. But the herring requires to be 
enormously prolific in the reproduction of its kind, because 
the waste of herring-life is enormous. Man annually robs 


lo os 2. 3 

this is done it is well rubbed with salt, and placed out in | the shoals to a vast-extent, and although man’s d - 
te the middle of the road with the inside exposed. _Passers tions are enormous, they are reputed to be trifling See 
h by trampling it under foot ail day; then, when it is per- | with those of many other agencies which are daily at work. 

at fectly dry, it is taken up and cut in rectangular pieces about | Man only takes his tens of thousands, but the codfish 
i a foot long by five inches broad, which are sown on the | we are told, takes hundreds of thousands, and the gulls and 

. shoes—as soles—with the hair outside. Arab shoes when | gannets of the neighboring rocks are constantly engaged 
. new cost from two to four shillings a pair, for which the | in exacting daily tribute from the herring shoals... We have 
if very best may be obtained, and the charge for resoling | examined the internal economy af a codfish, which con- 
at them generally varies from a shilling to fifteenpence. tained in its stomach no less than eleven full grown her- 
4 considerable trade is done in second-hand shoes among | rings! If a few hundred thousands of cod fish go day by day 
. Arabs in needy circumstances. Wherever, for example, a | devouring herrings at this rate, their devastation in the 
‘ Bedouin buys a new pair he is sure to make an arrange- | course of years must swell to a vast figure. Then the cod 
- ment to be allowed a certain sum for the old ones. These | is only one of the sea-enemies of the herring: there are also 
« the cobbler mends, and eventually sells to some less for- | dogfish, which follow the shoals in immense numbers, eating 
: tunate countryman, who, having none at all, and perhaps | the herrings out of the nets in which they have been enmesh- 
d very little money to purchase any with, is glad to procure a | ed. It has been calculated that the cod and ling fish taken 
4 pair cheap. Thus the market cobblers have always a stock | in one year in the seas and friths around Scotland would 
; of second-hand shoes-with them, which they generally man- | devour more herrings than could be caught by fifty thous- 
. age to get ridof during the course of the morning be- | and fishermen. Solan geese live upon herrings during 
i sides sewing on ten or a dozen pairs of soles.—Gentleman’s | those seasons in which they can be obtained: A calculation 
r Magazine. ce? ref = ae oa aa eae ee made, 
. see : a, . lil which is as follows: Say that the island of St. Kilda has a 
. Pr ape : ee Dona di go ae pyptaay thee J Be population of 200,000 of these birds, and they feed there for 
’ : 5 ; seven months; let us also suppose that each bird, or its 















I have caught in my traps, which I have set for facts.” He 
loved the world, and could not pass a berry without a ques- 
tion. Men who had seen the partridge drum, caught the 
largest pickerel, and eaten the most swamp apples were 
the men for him. The farmer who could find him a hawk’s 
egg, or give him a fisher’s foot, he would wear in his heart 
of hearts. He admired the toil-worn workers, seasoned 
like granite and pine, slow and silent as the years, “like 
the sweetness of a nut, like the toughness of hickory.” 
‘‘The farmer spoke to me, clear, cold, moderate as the 
snow when he treads. Yet what a faint impression that 
encounter may make on me after all. I see men like frogs ; 


young ones, eats only five herrings per diem—that gives a 

sum total of one million of these fish; and counting the 

days in the seven months from March to September as 214, 

that figure may be taken to represent in millions the quanti- 

y of herrings annually devoured, by these birds.—Chambers 
0 


urna, 
Che Fennel. 


HE deer-hound is a noble specimen of his race, his 








THE HERRING AND ITs Fors.—One of the most prolific 


ring, which, as a general rule, is‘only a few ounces in 
weight, and yet yields many thousand eggs—far surpassing 


their peeping I partially understand.”—Channing. 


glatural History. 


THE NOTORNIS A RARA AVIS. 








HE last number of Nature has some very interesting 

facts in regard to this exceedingly rare bird, the Notor- 
nis, which though discovered and described in the last cen- 
tury, naturalists have for a long time been doubting. Mr. 
Newton, in Nature states that ‘‘no specimens are known to 
have been brought to England foz upwards of eighty years, 
and that only two are believed to exist in museums, one in 


Liverpool and the other in Vienna.” He adds: 


This bird, which has been variously assigned to the genera 
Gallinula (moor-hen), Fulica(coot), and Porphyrio, is now re- 
ferred to the genus Notoruis, contaiinng only one «ther 
species, the ‘‘ Takahe,” of New Zealand (1. mavtelli), itself 
nearly, or quite, extirpated. It was about the size of a barn- 
door fowl, with the bill and legs red. The Vienese specimen 
seems to be entirely white; the example at Liverpool is 
mottled with purple, but not enough to gainsay the name 
of ‘‘ White Bird,,’ by which it seems to have been known 
both in Norfolk and Lord Howe’s Islands. It would no 
doubt; if taken alive, be easily kept in confinement, and I 
need not say how highly a living example would be valued 
by the Zoological Society; but this is perhaps more than 


can be reasonably hoped for, and so far as I am concerned, 
I should be well content with a specimen in spirit or a skin 
with all the bones acompanying it, for the Cambridge 
Museum. 

The species is most lixely extinct in Norfolk Island, but 
a passage in a pamphlet by Mr. Edward Hill, published 
at Sydney, in 1870, seems to show that it may still exist in 
that of Lord Howe—though, if so, doubtless on the verge 
of extermination through the pigs with which the island is 
said to be overrun, for the bird is believed to be unable to 
fly. Should any examples be still living, it would certainly 
be better that their remains should be placed in our mu- 
seums, than that they should contribute to the formation 
of perk; andI write these lines that they may attract the 
attention of some Australian readers of Nature, who may 
be disposed to do a good turn to the University of Cam- 
bridge. 


—— 
MiGRATION OF Frocs.—The Logansport (Ind.) Star re- 
lates and vouches for the truth of the following recent oc- 
curence in Cass County, that State: ‘‘For some days past 
the weather had been ary, and the ponds on the prairie 
failed in water. The turtles and frogs that had been living 
in the vicinity of one of these stood it for a day or two, but 
it finally became too dry for frogs and they decided to mi- 
grate. The nearest pond that contained water was three 
miles distant, and to this turtles and frogs started in solemn 
procession, the turtles in advance sagaciously piloting the 
way, and the frogs bringing up the rear. The procession 
stretched out over the prairie a quarter of a mile long; and 
steadily marched to the gaol.” 


ANIMALS AND Insects SUFFERING THE PENALTY OF THE 
Law.—In the year 1120+he Bishop of Loan thundered 
against a plague of caterpillars a sentence of excommunica- 
tion. In P58 a swarm of caterpillars was formally tried 
before the Court of ‘Troyes, an advocate being appointed, 
for the defence, and being found guilty, were summoned to 
withdraw rage days on pain of being declared accursed 
and excOmmunicated. Several instances occur in France 
o! pigs being hanged and their bodies reduced to ashes, 
for devouring little children, or for attacking grown os 
sons; but in all cases, they received a fair trial.—Saint 
James Magazine. 

—_——_ _>+-—— 

—TueE Toap on Granp Manan.—Visiting the island of 
Grand Manan, New Brunswick in the summer of 1872, I 
observed the common toad (Bufo americanus) in large num- 
bers. Iwas informed by Mr. Walter McLanghlan, keeper 
of the Gannet Rock Light that none were to be found until 
1854, when he introduced a pairfrom Maine. From these 
parents the whole of the island has been stocked in eighteen 


years. Mr. McLanghlan proposes te introduce turtles in 
the same way. : G. Brown Goove. 


















proportions being quite as good as those of the grey- 
hound, in which he resembles the rough variety of that 
beautiful dog. He is possessed of better powers of scent 
than the grey-hound, and in chasing game depends as much 
on his nose as on his eyes. It is curious that, although he 
makes use of his nose when running, he holds his head 
higher from the ground than the grey-hound, which only 
uses his eyes. The purity of the breed is judged a good 
deal by the coat, which should be very wiry, long, without 
being woolly. The old deer-hound is becoming scarcer 
every year, and a cross of the fox-hound with the deer- 
hound makes the most useful dog to hunt the stag. The 
object is to obtain a fine nose, so as to hunt a cold scent, 
but united with such speed that he may be able to keep the 
deer in sight. 

We have many letters from gentlemen who have point- 
ers, setters, and fox-hounds, asking us to write on their 
management and keep; also what kind of kennel is the 
best, and what food. One of the very best authorities is 
“Stonehenge,” but in some instances we differ from him, 
such as in giving large quantities of oat meal, &. The 
kennels intended for pointers and setters should be dry and 
well protected from the weather; but they should be kept 
cool, on account of the exposure to wet and cold which 
shooting dogs incur. Many persons keep their dogs 
chained up toa small yard kennel, but the plan is nota 
good one. In your yard, have a space set apart sufficiently 
large to allow the dogs room to move round easily; pave it 
with hard bricks, keep it washed; but it should not be 
roofed in, as the rain serves to harden these dogs, who will 
not suffer from it, if their beds are dry. An inner room 
must also be provided, but don’t make any bed during the 
summer, In order to keep the yard as sweet as possible, 
it should have a fall from the centre, where there should be 
a trapped grating to carry off the washings of the yard, 
When dogs are kept long in kennel they are almost sure to 
contract some eruptions of the skin, which is often caused 
by parasites of one kind or another, such as fleas, ticks, 
and lice, which are great pests and difficult to eradicate. 
The proper method is to dress the dogs once or twice in a 
season, with a mixture of train oil and brimstone, which 
may be rubbed into the roots of the hair over the whole 
body, or take white precipitate in powder, rub it well into 
the roots of the hair, Jet it remain for two or three hours, 
taking care the dog is carefully muzzled, then brush all out 
and keep the dog dry for some days. 

Now, as tothe food: Indian meal mixed with a little 
oat. meal and table refuse, all boiled together, will make-ex- 
cellent food for shooting dogs, in an ordinary way. Bones 
are eminently essential to health, for unless the dog has 
something to gnaw, he does not produce the amount of sal- 
iva which ‘s required for his digestion. Green vegetables, 
such as cabbage, potatoes, carrots and turnips should be 
given twice a week during the summer months, and by 
pouring alittle soup broth over it they will be glad to eat 
it. Throughout the months that dogsare idle, they require 
no flesh, and their mess need only be flavored with broth. 
When dogs are hard at. work, there is nothing better than 
sound horse-flesh, boiled; but this should be given gradu- 
ally, and it is well to give them an dccasional meal of it 
during the summer, to avoid the chance of its disagreeing 
in the fall, which it ofteri does, when given for the first 
time. 

Dogs are too often sadly neglectel, They are sometimes 
left ina kennel for weeks, and evn months at a time. 
When this is allowed, they become fit, inside and out, and 
are notable to work. The shooter ii well aware of this 
fact, as exhibited in his own person, md yet he will often 
ignore it as concerns the inmates of his kennel. He should 
remember that the setter travels over sk times the ground 
which he does, and at a fast rate instead>f awalk: Some 


dogs have naturally thin soles, but even these may be made 
thicker by use. Let every shooter see that these precau- 
tions are used, and he will not’ suffer from the disappoint- 
ments which are so frequent, owing to their neglect. Many 
a mistake is caused by want of condition, and not from 
want ofa good nose, for a blown and exhausted anima! is 
not in possession of the sensé of smell. 


Sr. Lours,September 15th, 1873. 
Eprror OF Forest anp Streaw— 

In your paper of the fourth instant in “ Answers to Cor- 
respondents” I note remedy for worms in dogs. 

Let me suggest worm seed, One teaspoonful to be 
given a full grown dog at evening; to be followed 
the succeeding day by castor oil, one ounce. Repeat after 
three days. For a pup less than one year old, half that 
quantity of seod and a proportivunate quantity of oil. Two 
doses willprobably cure; cé y will not kill 

With your permission I will tell your friends how to cure 
mange: whale oil soap, four ounces, which dissélve in 
clean water, four quarts; bat not in a. brass or copper ves- 
sel. Wash the dog thoroughly; probably three washings 
will cure, if not, repeat the Washings. h rarely fails, but 
should it, take oil of tar, two-pints, sperm oil, one pint 
mix thoroughly; anoint the dog vith the mixture; two ap- 
plications ought to cure any ordinary cece, hut may not if 
of long standing; if not, then wash thoroughly with suds 
from castile soap and repeat the anointings. It will cur, 
but it is harsh; whale oil soap suds is preferable. 


Almost this same receipt for mange we find in the last 
number of Land and Water, only linseed oil is substituted 
for sperm oil. J. J. asks if we know of any way to rid 
dogs of fleas, and keep the brutes clean of these pests. 
In our number five we recommended insect powder. See 
‘‘Answers to Correspondents.” 

We add wat we believe to be a most useful receipt, if 
not for curing, at least for alleviating distemper. We 
know it was tried by a friend of ours last year with suc- 
cess. We copy the article in full from Land and Water. 


‘‘T formerly used to lose two-thirds of the pups I bred, al- 
though using all the remedies given in different sporting 
works, but for the last ten or twelve years I have never 
had a single case of distemper in my kennel. My plan is 
simply this: Soon as I take the pup from the bitch, I give 
twice a week doses of garlic, and continue this treatment 
till the dog isa year old. After that I consider him safe, 
as the disease generally attacks dogs between six and nine 
months old. hile the pup is very young, a piece of gar- 
lic the size of a pea will be enough for a dose, and as it 
grows older it may be increased to the size of a bean or 
hazle nut. If at any time it should purge too much the 
dose should be diminished. In cases where distemper has 
attacked a dog, I would give garlic three times a week, 
and keep him warm and dry. Innine cases out of ten 
this will effect a cure, and has been used with great suc- 


cess.” 
Auswers Ga Correspondents. 
——_-—__+-—— 

Dr. A., Brooklyn.—For mange in setter bitch; take of compound sul- 
phur ointment, four ounces; spirit of turpentine, two ounces; mix and 
rub well into the skin twice a week; or take of iodide of mercury, one 
drachm; lani, one ounce; mix and rub a very little iuto the roots of the 
hair every day. 


J. W. B., Brooklyn.—Red mange is a constitutional malady, and can 
seldom be cured without internal medicines. Arsenic in minuée doses, 
coutinued for some time, is a great specific against the foul condition of 
the blood, but never give it on an empty stomach, but nixed with the 
food. Solution of arsenic, five to eightdrops; add to the food, and give 
twice a day, the dog being fed night and mori:ing. If in a month the 
whites of the eyes do not become red, increase the dose gradually until 
they do, then diminish a drop per week till the redness disappears, when 
continue the dose till the eruption is gone. 

G. C. E., Jackson, Miss.—Have shown your letter to C. B. He says “he 
would be willing to leave the question to a committee of sportsmen whether 
anine or ten bores may be termed swamp angels.” All Ke did as to 
killing birds was perfectly legitimate. The gentlerhan in question we 
know tobe athorough sportsman, who has done as much for the pres- 
ervation of game, and making of game laws as any one in the country. 

S. H.—Keep your dog well fed, and he will seldom attack sheep. 


Reavutvus.—There is no acting Fish Commissioner of the State of Vir- 
ginia at present. One was appointed last year, but the funds appropriated 
for this Commission are now exhausted, owing to the deploritie condi- 
tion of the public finances. 

A. M., Madison Avenue.—If you will give us explicit details, being 
above all sure of your facts, we will put the matter before Mr. Bergh. 
An example of this character is what'is wanted. Gentlemién who keep 
horses, are often terribly at fault in not supervising their stables. Casés 
of cruelty by grooms and°coachmen are of too frequent occurrence: 

Hoiman.—Antlers with forty-two points are not uncommon. They be- 
long to the black tail deer, and probably came from Texas. 

CaLpER—We have heard of the voluntary domestication of the wild 
pigeon before. That is to say, itremained with the tame flock six months, 
but if we remember rightly, about the time of the migration of the wild- 
birds, it took wing and never came back. ! 

S. R. N.—Largest of Australian carnivora is the Tasmanian wolf, 
or Zebra opposum, (Thylacinus cynocephalus). 

Grsson.—Average rain fall in'England and in Eastern countries about 
thirty four inches; in the hilly countriés forty -cight to fifty inches.” Néw 
York is about thirty-six inches. 

K. L.—A horse is quite a large one when he weighs 1,200;pounds. , Noth- 
ing more easy than for you to. put him on a coal-dealer’s scale and get it 
toa quarte of a pound. : 

J. N.—Sometimes, when nothing better can be had, a good dressing of 
wood ashes will keep ‘a skin in fair order. ; 

X. E. X.—There is probably'n6 sporting question so frequetitly askell 
as ‘“‘Childer's” time. eis said to have accomplished three-miles in 
five minutes fifteen and one-half seconds. It is doubted. It 18 to be 
traditionary, but very possibly watches were not correct in 1721. se’s: 
four miles in eight minutes, is even more doubtful. 

Arxrins.—Gloan’s book in a few words gives the answers you want. 
“The size (of shot) which lies the most compactly. with ‘the fewest  in- 
terstices, will give the best pattern and penetration combined,” To try 
this experimentally we have taken a pill box from our druggist, just 
about the size of the bore of the gun and counted the shot, which &x- 
actly iay on the bottom, ‘sige 

Fancy.—A good carrier pigeon, an undoubted bird, will cost: you 
Some were sold, notable ones, in Englaud lateiy for no less than £20. . 

K.—From description would say it was.the cock, (Centrocercus 

are found in asiaies oad are represented ‘as 







































searce, Said to feed on wild sage. 
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To Correspondents. 
—_-+> 

All communications whatever, whether relating to business or literary 
correspondence, must be addressed to Tue Forest AND STREAM PuB- 
LISHING COMPANY, Personal letters only, to the Manager. 

All communications intended for publication must be accompanied with 
real name, as a guaranty of good faith. Names will not be published if 
objection be made. No anonymous contributions will be regarded. 

Articles relating to any topic within the scope of this paper are solicited. 

We cannot promise to return rejected manuscripts. 

Ladies are especially invited to use our columns, which will be pre- 
pared with careful reference to their perusal and instruction. 

Secretaries of Clubs and Associations are urged to favor us with brief 
notes of their movements and transactions, as it is the aim of this paper 
to become a medium of useful and reliable information between gentle- 
men sportsmen from one end of the country to the other ; and they will 
find our columns a desirable medium for advertising announcements. 

The Publishers of Forest AND STREAM aim to merit and secure the 
patronage and countenance of that portion of the community whose re- 
fined intelligence enables them to properly appreciate and enjoy all that 
is beautiful in Nature. It will pander to no depraved tastes, nor pervert 
the legitimate sports of land and water to those base uses which always 
send to make them unpopular with the virtuous and good. No advertise- 
ment or business notice of an immoral character will be received on any 
terms ; and nothing will be admitted to any department of the paper that 
may not be read with propriety in the home circle. 

We cannot be responsible for the dereliction of the mail service, if 
money remitted to us is lost. 

This paper sent gratuitously to all contributors. 

Advertisements should be sent in by Saturday of each week, if possible. 
, CHARLES HALLOCK, 

Managing Editor. 








Salendar of Events for the Current Week. 
ae eT 


Frmay, Sept. 26.—Albany Fair, N. N.—Waverley Fair, N. J.—Mil- 
waukee Fair, Wis.—Pennsylyania Central Fair, Erie, Penn.—Agricultural 
Association, London, D. of Canada. 

Saturpay, Sept. 27.—Ridgefield Rowing Association Regatta.—King- 
ston Regatta, D. of Canada.—Tennessee Central Fair, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.—Rowing clubs foot of 133d St., Harlem ,New York.—Western Fair, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Monpay, Sept. 29.—Cape Vincent Regatta, D. of Canada.—St. Joseph 
Industrial Fair, St. Joseph, Mo.—Northern Ohio Fair Association, Cleve- 
land, Ohio.—North Missouri Fair, Hannibal, Mo.—Southern Illinois Fair, 
Centralia, Ill.—Northern Wisconsin, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Tvurspay, Sept, 30.—Deerfoot Park, Parkville, L. I.—Dexter Park Club, 
Chicago, Ill.—Deerfield Valley Fair, Charlemont, Mass.—Central Michigan 
Fair, Lansing, Mich.—Manchester Fair, N. Hampshire.—Pennsylvania 
State Fair, Erie, Penn. 

WepngepaAy, Oct. 1.—Southern Pueblo Fair, Colorado.—Deerfield 
Valley, Charlemont, Mass.—Dexter Park Club, Chicago, Ill.—Deerfoot 
Park, Parkville, L. I.—Annual Match Toronto Gun Club. 

Tuurspay, Oct. 2—.Nassau vs. Analostan Rowing Clubs, Potomac, 
Washington, D. C.—New York Squadron Regatta.—Cincinnati Industrial 
Fair, Cincinnati, Ohio.—Northern Ohio Fair, Cleveland, Ohio.—Dexter 
Park club, Chicago, Ml. 








PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. ’ 





HE Society has an elegant suite of rooms on Broad 

street, near the Academy of Music, and was opened 
with great eclat on the evening of the 16th. Delegates from 
every State in the Union are there, representing every floral 
and pomological society in America, under whose jurisdic. 
tion will be placed the land set apartin Fairmount Park 
for the Centennial Exposition. The Pennsylvania Society 
rooms have in the eentre of the main hall a temple, formed 
of six magnificent pillars, which, in their turn, are made up 
of innumerable bouquets, which are presented to the 
ladies as they leave the society’s rooms. In the middle of 
this temple is a fountain, giving out jets of cologne, and 
suspended from the interior of the dome are tube roses, 
camelias, and other flowers, grouped in such a shape as to 
represent the familiar old Independence bell. The cost of 
the floral bell exceeded $200, while the expense of the temple 
and fountain°was over $1,000. The display of fruit is 
superb, and contributed from every quarter of the land, but 
few States having no representation. The names of the 
parties growing the handsomest fruit are as follows: Mr. 
G. E. Chamberlain, of Virginia; Mr. M. Thomas, of Phila- 
delphia; Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y.; Mr. 
Perkins & Son, Morristown, N. J.; William Thatcher, 








| Darby, Pa.; Mr. Hovey, Boston, Mass.; Messrs. Smith & 


Powell, Rochester, N. Y.; and Hollway & Co., California. 
There is also a table of apples, pears and plums, brought all 
the way from Utah. The finest collection of pears by all 
odds is that offered by Mr. Thomas Grigg, one dish of his 
holding twelve large pears which, upon the scales, weigh 
just twelve pounds. The fruit stands are arranged in ave- 
nues around the room, while the central portion is taken 
up with plants, flowers, and cut bouquets. 
—> 7 
THE CLERGYMEN OF ENGLAND. 
3b Eres 

ITH questions of orthodoxy, creed, tenet, or dogma, 

with discussions ritualistic or rational, of High or 
Low Church, sectarian or dissenting, the Forest AND 
SrreEAM has nothing todo. With due respect to all such 
topics, inclined to interfere with no man’s faith, looking 
up from Nature to Nature’s God, we reverence His sacred 
name, and think that each leaf which rustles in the forest, 
or wave which ripples in the stream, unites in the one great 
pean of His praise. His ministers, the clergy, have our 
unqualified esteem. As a class they are hard working, gen- 
erally poorly paid men, who, indifferent as to worldly 
goods, strive alone for the welfare of their flocks. 

Their spiritual condition is beyond our province. Their 
physical state, however, we deem as legitimate to discussion 
in our columns. Taken asa class, our clergymen are not 
as strong nor as lusty as men following any other of the 
liberal professions. The life of the student, the immuring 
in the library, the compilation of the sermon, the attendance 
in the heated church, the calls made by the clergyman to 
administer consolation to the afflicted, even trying though 
they may be, are not sufficient to account for this excep- 
tional low physical condition. This waste of strength 
arises, we are prepared to affirm, from the want of proper 
exercise, and certain sedentary habits which are considered 
by clergymen as obligatory to their profession. There is 
no question but that this state of things is forced on them. 
Disinclined as pious men may be to anything like asceti- 
cism, they nevertheless are influenced by the opinions 
of an austere laity. It is, therefore, to the congregations 
rather than to the clergymen that we address our remarks. 

There is still in our midst a remnant of that over severe 
creed which believes that gladness and cheerfulness are at 
variance with religion and true piety. Without going to 
the extreme of Trappists, there are many congregations 
believing that the least inclination on the part of a religious 
incumbent to athletic sports, be they of the simplest kind, 
is ungodly. To them a game of base ball orcricket played 
by their minister, would be deemed as a profanation, and 
as to the simple sport of battle-door and shuttle cock, they 
would esteem it as an expression of triviality of character 
inconsistent with the sacred character of a clergyman. 

Do people think that God’s chosen disciples are made of 
different flesh, blood, muscle or fibre from other men? Are 
they aware that the same laws of nature govern the bishop, 
the sexton and the grave-digger? 

This frowning down of rational amusements is in itself 
an inconsistency. They require of their clergyman ser. 
mons. They drag from his brain his deepest thoughts; 
they drain his intellectual faculties to the very last drop, 
and then refuse him the only method which nature.allows 
him by which he can recuperate his forces, and that is by 
bringing up the body to the same condition as the brain. 
They insist on burning the flame, basking in its light, 
warming themselves in the fervor of its heat, but forget 
that the elements must be furnished by which only this fire 
can be sustained. Good sermons are certainly the united 
products of both mental and muscular fibre. Of course 
our remarks are not intended for older clergymen, but we 
send forth this plea of mercy forthose young in their sacred 
calling. Take the minister fresh from his theological 
school, with the merry shouts of the college campus still 
ringing in his ear, with the vivid recollections of the boat 
or the foot race still electrifying every muscle, and drop 
him into one of those cold, unsympathising congregations 
of doubtless good people, and mark the effect. The whole 
being of the man is changed, all those pleasant pastimes, 
healthful, innocent ones, must be abandoned. The physique 
in time works on the morale. Not only does the man suf- 
fer, but the glorious fire within him, the better, ever living 
portion of him, smokes for awhile, at last smolders, and is 
then extinguished. If we are educating young men for 
theologians, giving them health and vigor by means of boat 
clubs and athletic pastimes generally, let us not forget the 
world in which they are to live. 


These remarks, pertinent or not, have been suggested by 
looking over an English Cricketer’s Companion. Here we 
see among the Gentlemen of England, those whose prowess 
makes them the best known of the hundreds of thousands 
who play this noble game of cricket, such names as the 
Reverend E. T. Drake, Westminster. His credentials are 
(we copy literally,) as follows: ‘‘ A destructive slow bowler. 
Fast run getter, and fine fielder.” Then again we notice 
the Reverend C. D. Marsham Bucks, ‘‘ once famed as 
the best gentleman bowier, and still a* good player.” 
There are fully a dozen clergymen cited as cricketers, with 
all their various points of particular excellence distinctly 
mentioned. Does any ore dare, with a Philistine spirit, to 
declare that the learning, piety or broad christian humanity 
of these gentlemen is impaired? Does it take a little from 
their reputation becawe their names are heralded as lovers 
of amanly sport. Sxppose for a moment such a publica- 
tion was made in the United States in regard toa clergyman 
who was a good cricketer. There would be'a cry of horror 
raised throughout tae length and breadth of the land, and 












all les convenance, secular, temporal and clerical, would be 
horrified. 

Some time ago, a huge steamer full of men, women and 
children, struck, one dark night, on the rocks near Halifax, 
and hundreds of human beings struggled in the water for 
their lives. Who was it but a clergyman who launched his 
frail skiff into the surges and came to the rescue? Would 
rigid church disciplinarians have found fault with him 
then? It was not brute strength alone which kept the cler- 
gyman’s boat afloat, there was skill in it too, those whip- 
cord muscles of his which drove the craft through the 
whirls of foam had had long prior training; above all, 
there was a brave heart which sent him on his perilous way. 
No man could have performed a feat of this character un- 
less with a body inured to muscular strain, and certainly 
this good clergyman must have rowed many a mile in his 
life for sport. 

All men, whether they be of God’s annointed, or miserable 
sinners, must sometimes be placed under just such emer- 
gencies, when not only their own lives but those of others 
may depend solely on their physical powers. But putting 
aside this view of the advantages derived from wholesome 
exercise, it seems to us as if smacking something of abso- 
late cruelty to debar so many of our fellow beings because 
they are clergymen, through inconsiderate clamor, from 
enjoying the many advantages to be derived from rational 
amusements. 

We sincerely trust the example given by English clergy- 
men, who do not lose any of that proper respect which 
should always be attached to their calling, will find fol- 
lowers among our own ministers. 
oe 


EFFECTS CAUSED BY PLANTING TREES. 


stp cette 
N alate number of the Courrier d’ Oran, we find the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘Though the period of the conquest of Alge- 
ria is of comparatively recent date (1829-30), everything 
seems to prove that, since trees have been planted, water 
sources have almost doubled, and in some casts quintupled 
in certain localities. The effects of a climatic change seem 
even probable. There is more moisture in the air, and ev- 
ery year the rain fall is more abundant.’’ 

What more convincing proof can we have than this ex- 
ample? In less than thirty years—for the subjugation of 
Algeria by the French was hardly completed before 1845— 
a country known to have been arid, and wanting in water 
is to-day, by the planting of trees, blessed with copious 
rains, flowing streams, and consequent fruitfulness of soil. 

We are seeking to-day to double the capacity of our 
canals, and Senate Committees on Transportation are delib- 
erating how best they shall utilize the waters of Lake 
Champlain and the Hudson, and such serious questions of 
supply of water naturally present themselves. 

If we are to depend on unlimited sources of water, we 
must look at the prime causes of the supply. Legislators 
would do well to consider all these subjects, theoretically 
and practically, and the preservation of the forest in the up- 
per portions of the State ought not to escape their notice. 
There should be no near-sighted policy about it. Works of 
the character proposed, a broad water channel, which shall 
bring to us the great grain crops of the West, are to be con- 
structed, not only to suffice for the wants of the present 
citizens of the United States, but for generations yet to 
come. We assert that in the grand study of political econ- 
omy, with particular reference to our country, there is no 
question so vital to its general interests as the preservation 
of our forests. 
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DUCKING ON ’CHANGE. 
ee ; 
HE equinoctial storm of Friday, September 19th, was 
most disastrous on ’Change, flooding the ordinary chan 
nel-ways, until it overflowed the banks, washed out the 
stools of speculative sportsmen, swept off their decoys and 
blinds, and submerged the favorite haunts of the game 
itself, so*that they were unable to cover. Indeed the flood 
came so suddenly and raged so fearfully, that when it had 
partially subsided, it left many lame ducks along the mar- 
gins of the numerous pools and high and dry among the 
rushes on the banks. Many old sportsmen who were wont 
to place implicit reliance upon the ‘‘points” of their favorite 
retrievers, found them now without «scent and utterly 
powerless to recover the fortunes that were carried down 
stream. Empty were the bags that day, and few the 
“flyers” that the most successful sportsmen were able to 
wing or bring to hand. The encouraging sounds of ‘‘puts’” 
and ‘‘calls,” as the well trained retrivers were alternately 
sent to cover and re-summoned, were seldom heard, and 
the only words that fell upon the ear were the grating syl- 
lables ‘‘Down—Charge!” In fact, the sportsman had no option 
in the matter. He could only stand quiet and tearfully 
watch the precious things that took to themselves wings 
and flew away or passively sunk in the seething current. 

The mortality among the ducks, jays, geese, and snipe, 
is almost unaccountable, but is supposed to have been partly 
due to the fact that the flood left but few deposits upon the 
banks, and that consequently they became weakened from 
lack of feed and natural sustenance. Moreover, what has 
been regarded the safest and best security proved buta 
sorry refuge, leaving them to the pitiless chances of the 
market and the slaughterers of stock. It is useless, however, 
to venture an explanation or enter into details. The ‘‘long” 
and ‘‘short” of it is. that the disaster was overwhelming, 
and its effects likely to be felt for a considerable time to 
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Ladies’ sporting ornaments—Hare nets and seull-pins. 
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THE HERONS. 





N reference to an article lately published in the Forest 
AND STREAM on the depredations of the Night Heron, 
commonly known as the ‘‘ Quawk,” (Vyctiardea Gaudenii,) 
we give the following history of the Herons, iz reply to sev- 
eral letters which we have received from different quarters, 
mentioning like depredations committed by the Great Blue 
Heron, (Ardea herodias.) 

All Herons are nocturnal in their habits, although they 
sometimes feed during the day, particularly late in the 
They are all provided with their natural lantern, 
which they use with great success. There are sixteen 
species of Herons found in the United States. The largest 
and most powerful of these is the great. Blue Heron (Ardea 
herodias) and Florida Heron, (Ardea wardemanni,) which 
greatly resemble each other in size and color, and by some 
naturalists are considered as one species, although they dif- 
fer widely in their distribution. The great Blue Heron 
ranges from Canada to South America, and from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic ocean, whereas the Florida Heron only 
occurs in the Southern States. They are both gorman- 
dizers of the first water, and devour fish, young birds, mice 
and marine insects without distinction. The next in size 
and the most beautiful of the larger Herons, is the Audu- 
honia occidentalis, (great White Heron.) This is indeed a 
magnificent bird. When standing it is full three feet high, 
and as white as snow, making it a very conspicuous object 
when standing on the bank of a river, or when wading on 
the flats. The beautiful white plumes often observed in 
ladies’ hats, are taken from the back of this bird. The 
great White Heron is found throughout the southern United 
States, but is most common in Florida. The next in size 
is the California egret, (Herodias egretta,) a close relative of 
the Audubonia occidentalis, and an inhabitant of southern 
California and the southern States. Its plumage is white, 
and its bill is very long and of a yellow’color. Its back is 
furnished with plumes in the adult stage of plumage. The 
bittern, or stake driver, (Botawrus centiginosus,) is commonly 
found throughout the United States, and is one of the most 
widely distributed of birds. He is a quiet, peaceful fellow, 
who lives in the marshes and preys upon small fish, frogs, 
aquatic animals and mice, but should you break his wing 
by achance shot, you will find him a formidable and deter- 
mined enemy. With drooping wings, and with plumage 
erect, and neck drawn back until nothing is visible but 
the sharp beak and small yellow eyes, he will attack you 
savagely with his bill until he is laid low from a blow with 
yourramrod. The bittern differs from the rest of the Heron 
family in being more diurnal in its habits, and laying its 
eggs on the ground. 


The Night Heron (Nyctiardea grandenii) is found in every 
State in the Union, and is a very numerous species. They 
breed in colonies, generally in a dark swamp, where they 
retire during the day, but as night approaches they 
become uneasy, and when it is fairly dark they leave 
their roosts singly or in pairs for their favorite sand bar or 
mud hole, there to stand on one leg as immovable as stakes 
to strike their unwary prey, that glides beneath them. 
These are the birds that utter the sudden ‘‘quak” directly 
over your head when you are sitting quietly fishing some 
summer evening. The Blue Heron (Florida caerulea) is a 
resident of the southern United States, and is most numer- 
ous about the lagoons of Florida. The different stages of 
plumage of this bird would-greatly deceive the amateur 
collector. The first year its plumage is pure white, the 
second year the ends of the primaria, or wing feathers, 
and the scapulars, or back, are blotched with a blueish 
tinge; the third year the blue on the wings, rump, and 
crest becomes more conspicuous, and the fourth year it has 
the adult plumage of a purplish blue. The Louisiana 
Heron (Demiée gretta ludoviciana) is another southern species 
found abundantly in Florida, and is distinguished by its 
long, slender neck and beak, being rather a lighter built 
bird than the other herons. The Louisiana Heron is bluish 
on the upper parts, whitish underneath; the plumes of the 
back are a bluish brown color, atits head is adorned with 
a pendant crest composed of five or six. white feathers. This 
is the most active of its tribe, and\pursues its prey with 
great rapidity. The White Heron (Heradias egretenyie-rather 
a larger species, witha pure white plumage, and in all prob- 
ability the adult of Herodias Californica, The snowy Heron 
(Garzetta candandissima) is a resident of the Gulf States, and 
is seldom seen further north than Virginia. This species 
has not an equal for beauty among the smaller herons. It 
has a bunch of snowy plumes on its back, and when the 
plumes are erect,they give the bird a magnificent appearance. 
The Seminole Indians of Florida often rob the snowy heron 
of its plumes, which they: wear as an ornament and ‘sell for 
a high price. The Peales Egret (Dermigretta peali) and 
Reddish Egret (Dermigretta Kufa) are peculiar to the 


th- 
ern States, and are not so abundant as other ssn es 
breed in company with other herons, but occasionally f 


small colonies of theirown. The Yellow crowned Night 
Heron (Nyctherodius violaceus) is a solitary species frequent- 
ing the bayous and lagoons of Florida. This species is 
rather common on the Indian River and its tributaries, and 
is strictly a Southern species. The Green Heron or Poke, 
Ardea virescens) is perhaps the best known of its genus and 
is a common resident in every quarter. The millpond, 
canal, river, creek, marsh and brook are all the home of the 
Pokes, where they are often seen feeding during the day. 
The Green Heron breeds in single pairs or in small colonies, 
according to the number there may be in one locality. 
Where there are extensive marshes they are generally found 
in communities. The Least Bittern (Ardetta exilis) is the 


seascn. 


smallest of all the herons, standing scarcely eight inches 
high and greatly resembles its big cousin, the Stake Driver, 
in plumage. When wounded it immediately skulks in the 
grass or rushes, and remains concealed and will not remove 
unless kicked over by the foot of the hunter. It is not a 
common species, but stragglers are found all over the 
United States. The herohs are all gregarious and except- 
ing the Bitterns build their nests in trees. Their eggs re- 
semble each other in color, being nearly all a pale green. 
Their nests are composed of sticks laid carelessly on a hori- 
zontal limb, where it is often blown off by the wind, or their 
eggs rolled out of it to be broken on the ground below, 
where they are devoured by crows,.or skunks. 


oe 
NO MORE DESERTS. 





UST as our gazeteers have to be remodelled every year, 
J so have our geographical charts to be changed. If Prus- 
sia for the last decade has been the horror of map-makers, 
now that railroads are stretching out their long feelers, how 
much more rapid are the alterations they have made in topo 
graphy. Our school days are not so far distant but that 
we remember that mysterious locality pitched somewhere 
midway between the Rocky Mountains and the Mississippi, 
called the Great American Desert. If Africa rejoiced in a 
Sahara, reasoning by analogy, map-makers gave us one. 

Writers of twenty years ago applied this term to whole sec. 
tions of country, somewhere about the hundredth degree of 
west longtitude. That a barren waste does exist about this 
locality, no one doubts, but recent research has very much 
curtailed its area. Dr. Cyrus Thomas declares that the 
barren district runs through the centers of Dakota, Nebras- 
ka, and Kansas, just skirting the western portion of Indian 
Territory and Kansas. The question which most occupies 
our attention, is the one which scientists are now discussing 
in regard to the exact temperature of these barren regions, 
and the rain falls. Dr. Thomas seems to have paid the 
closest attention to these meteorological conditions, and 
has pretty nearly determined that west of Cheyenne, the 
average rainfall is not sufficient to produce ve getation. The 
soil, he states, is good, excepting were over-im pregnated 
with alkali. As to rain-fall between 1867 and 1871, the 
average rain-fail was only 14.09 inches, less than half that 
of Iowa or Minnesota, while in Nebraska the average for 
the same period was 31.47. The New York Times, in treat- 
ing of this most interesting subject, says:— 

‘The Great American Desert, independently of any min- 
eral treasures it may possess, is not the useless wilderness 
represented to be, neither has it everywhere the richness 
that is found in Iowa and parts of Minnesota. Where it is 
less adapted for the plow it may be well suited for pastoral 
purposes, the spots that are the least useful being only to 
be found at intervals, and nearer to the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains.” 

What is wanted in this country is evidently tree planting. 
That all these arid plains, thousands of years ago, were 
covered with trees seems to be highly probable. From 
their laying flat, the forests, once on fire, were consumed 
to the very last tree. In Nebraska the people seem to be 
wide awake to the necessity of not only drawing the water 
from the clouds, but of keeping it there by tree culture, 
One farmer in Nebraska, two years ago, planted 120,000 
trees, and the State, under certain conditions, following out 
Dr. F. B. Hough’s admirable ideas, exempts from taxation 
the property of settlers who cultivate trees. 

Is it too much to imagine that the time will come when 
all these arid wastes will be reclaimed, and bioom again 
like a garden? When fertilizing rains shall fall once more 
aud make the desert an oasis? Data on such subjects, 
giving man’s mastery over climate and even soil are‘per- 
haps wanting. That sections of country have been re- 
claimed is very evident. How many centuries of civiliza- 
tion it has taken, we have no means of determining. But 
if we argue the opposite way, starting from data of coun- 
tries once green with foliage, dense with woods, abounding 
with streams, but to-day scorched and arid wastes, unin- 
habited: by bird or bcast, the examples would be plenty. 
We can destroy much more rapidly than we can create. 
Isolated efforts, then, of tree planting may in time be effec- 
tive to reclaim this desert, but what we must again urge, is 
collective legislation, making it imperative on all settlers*to 
plant trees-in the neighborhood of the so-called American 
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CAN THE JELLY-FISH SUSTAIN LIFE? 





T would be an experiment worth trying to determine 

whether the acalephe,or Jelly-fish of the ocean could sus- 
tain life, when taken as food by castaway mariners. They 
certainly do not contain much solid substance, but that lit- 
tle must be nourishing, for many iish live exclusively on them. 
All the herring family, including Shad, Menhaden, and the 
smaller species live on nothing else. We haveseen the Men- 
haden feeding on aspeciesof Jelly-fish the size of a pigeon’s 
egg, in Jamaica Bay. The pearly iridescent Jelly-fish were 
drifting with the tide, and the glistening Menhaden were 
darting in every direction after them, flashing in the snn- 
light, or suddenly disappearing as their sides or backs were 
en Weshall not soon forget the sight. 

, The flesh of the Herring tribe is peculiarly rich, oily and 
mtritious, and must be entirely composed of the solid parts 
ofthe Jelly-fish, chemically changed by digestion. If these 

can, therefore, sustain life, the fact ought to be 
gentrally known. 

Ansther point to be determined is whether the Jelly-fish 

\d not also supply the thirsty mariner with all the fresh 

he might need, when in distress. We cannot affirm 


se 


it as a fact, but we believe that these fish contain little or 
no salt, and that their transparent and soft substance is 
chiefly composed of fresh water. 

If they should prove to be a sufficient substitute for meat 
and drink, the ocean would be divested of part of its terrors, 
and we should no longer hear harrowing tales of the suffer- 
ings endured by the survivors of: foundered vessels, leading 


to the extreme necessity of éating each other. The ocean 
is alive with numerous kinds of Jelly-fish, from the huge 
quawl or medusa, and the Portuguese man-of-war, to the mi- 
nute atoms that cause the phosphoresence of its Waters when 
stirred by the wind. or by the vessel ploughing through it. 
Some are in bead-like chains, as large as a pea; Others are 
in the shape of an egg, while the largest are formed like a 
mushroom, with a fringe of long, thread-like appendages 
around the margin of their disk. These threads each coy- 
tain a wonderfully contrived stinging apparatus, consisting 
of a microscopic harpoon, beautifully barbed or serrated, 
connected with a coil of thread, that brings the little weapon 
back to its sheath after it has been darted out at any object 
touching the sensitive tentacles. These stinging quawle are 
well known on our coasts, and they reach a very large size, 
more than a foot across the disk, and several inches in 
thickness. Of course. these tentacles could be cut off 
when they are eaten, as the minute harpoons might cause 
an irritation of the stomach. 

Those who traverse the seas know that hardly a day 
passes without meeting a long streak of Jelly-fish, drifting 
with the winds or currents, and a castaway could dip out 
all that he wanted by the aid of an old shirt tied up at the 
arms and neck, and towed through such a floating mass of 
them. 

At times, millions of small Jelly-fish are cast upon the 
beach, and the bather, at such times, feels as if he were 
swimming in pea-soup. We have often been tempted, at 
such times, to try them as food, for the late Commodore J. 
B. Nicholson assured us that he had done so, and that they 
were harmless, and nourishing, though tasteless. 

We cannot enumerate the larger species of acalepha, nor 
dilate on their marvellous methods and powers of repro- 
duction. Many have devoted much attention to this sub- 
ject, and Professor Agassiz has done more than all others 
in clearing up their history. 

We claim no originality for the above proposed experi- 
ment, but we cannot find that the subject has ever been no- 


ticed before. 
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FOL DE ROL. 








1 is an amusing article in a late number of an 
English magazine, in regard to the chorus of songs, 
with a ‘‘ down, derry down,” and a “‘fal, lal-la” and ‘“‘a high 
nonnie, nonnie no,” and a ‘hey cum trix,” and other re- 
frains of songs, where the erudite reviewer exercises, if not 
extreme philological lore, very certainly most ingenious 
processes of reasoning, worthy of a Max Muller. Cease 
then, ye roysterers, around the table, or ye night revellers, 
your profanation of ‘‘tooral looral;” give it rather an inton- 
ing deep and solemn, for you are (says the reviewer) almost 
on the verge of a sacrilege, for know then, ye boisterous 
gallants, that ‘‘tooral rooral” is Celtic or Gelic, that “tooral” 
is the Gelic andante or slow movement and ‘‘rooral” the 
Celtic presto or quicker movement. Harp music probably 
in that early time had technical terms similar to those 
used to-day for the piano. All these refrains, so it seems, 
were used by the Druids to commemorate some portion of 
their worship. Let us take a rather ludicrous example of 
this. There is a song called the ‘‘Friar in the well,” with 
the chorus ‘‘fal-la lanky down dilly.” Now lanky and 
langtre are one and the same thing, the true reading should 
be *‘ fal la-lan-ri-dun-dill,” meaning ‘‘the cirele of the day 
is full, let us go to the hill of rain.” Rain it seems must 
have been held in high estimation by the Druids, Possibly 
there were umbrella makers among them, because there is 
another burst of songs, ending with a ‘‘hie dildo-dil,” which 
is resolvable into, di, dill dum dile, or ‘‘ welcome to the 

rain upon the hill,” which the chorus commentator says 
was a thanksgiving for rain after a draught. 

Now, no one doubts but that “‘ri-um, ti iddity tiddity,” 
must have had a forefather, but man’s ingenuity can take it 
so far beyond Druidical times, as to place it in the Sanscrit. 
The oldest chorus is the Greek one. ‘‘I-ho! I-ho!” which is 
distinctly traceable to the old parent races of the Hindoo. 
‘* Hey-lillie-ho-lallie” is almost as old, perhaps taken from 
the Saracen. A confused jumble of Il-allah, and “sing fol- 
de-rol-de dee” and ‘‘diddledum-di and diddle dum do,” may 
be for ought we know, derived from church canticles, when 
choristers sang their. do-re-mi-fa, &c., Of course we do not 
mean to laugh at such erudition, nor be classed -with Syd- 
ney Smith’s friend, who despised the equator, and made a 
joke about the pole, but occasionally the exact difference 
between what is far fetched and ingenious is somewhat 
difficult to determine. 

Take one of our negro choruses, for instance, “I am 
going to leave you—-good by, Eliza Jane.” This may be 
rendered—‘‘I’m gwine to leave yer—Lize Jane.” Apply 
Grimm’s rule to it, and you have the most curions and start- 
ling effects. An ingenious friend worked on it for a week, 
and at last having carried it through the most elaborate 
squeezing and twisting, got it to read from the Sanscrit, 
‘‘The horse of the sea lapped the water,” which fact we trust 
will render Hooley classic for the future. Perhaps some 
of our readers fhilologically inclined, can give us some 
other choruses—native ones, elaborately worked up. 
There are word hoaxes at times, quite as plausible cs the 
best practical jokes. Butto treat such matters seriously, 
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such impalpable things as words have immense powers of 
resistance. Something like diamonds, far tougher than the 
surrounding drift, they have never been ground to pieces.. 
They have kept hard, brilliant and concise, and have come 
down to us from a period so far distant, as to be perhaps 
beyond the ken of man to determine their precise age of 
formation. 
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COOKING GAME. 
picendnbe 
H ENRY WATTERSON, of the Louisville Courrier- 
Journal, has been writing some very clever letters 
from abroad. Among the many good things he says, para- 
phrasing the well-known quotation of ‘‘painting the lily and 
gilding fine gold,” in regard to cooking game he uses this 
terse apotheghm: ‘‘Truffies do not improve woodcocks.” 
Sentence fraught with wisdom, and worthy of a Brillat Sa- 
varran! The Louisville editor does not relish onthe whole 
the French cuésine, and takes Edmund Yates as an author- 
ity about our American cookery. Of Yates, he says: ‘‘I 
heard Edmund Yates remark last winter—and whatever 
you may think of Edmund’s novels, if you have ever met 
him, you would allow that he has a belly of unqualified 
culture and genius. I heard him say last winter that the 
Brevoort House, meaning, of course, the kitchen, is the best 
hotel in the world.” 

In subtile gastronomic discriminations you can find no 
more able analytical powers than those possessed by liter- 
ary men. That delicate shading between the gourmand and 
the epicure, they fully appreciate. If the immortal Thack- 
eray was illustrious as a novelist, incomparably great. was 
hein his table diletantiism. Think of his saying, as he ate 
his first oyster at Fulton Market, in the presence of the late 
departed Dorlon, who, on asking him how he liked them, 
replied, ina Johnsonian way : ‘‘Sir, I feel as if I had swal- 
lowed a baby.” 

What more justthan Mr. Watterson’s remarks on the bad 
taste of eating spoiled game, and we may properly quote 
Churchill, who says that ‘‘ the sooner a bird or fish is eaten 
after it is taken the better.” 

A salmis de becasse, of course, is a thing not to be despised, 
only it is an ingenious method by which a spoiled wood- 
cock may be so disguised by a sauce, that you have no com- 
prehension of the real flavor of the most delicate of birds. 
Tastes are fashions. The gamey twang, or what is called 
in French the phaesandee flavor, only became a la mode when 
it was impossible to bring game rapidly to market, and the 
length of time used in transportation caused absolute de- 
composition. It then became necessary to invent methods 
of making food palatable, which otherwise would have 
been repulsive. -Of course the season of the year has much 
to do with this question, but we are still in doubt whether 
a canvass-back duck in dead winter, is not better, when 
cooked a day after it is killed, than when kept frozen for a 


week. 
ews from Abroad. 


OM FRENCH, the famous English jockey, is no more! 
The name of a certain ‘Greek rider, who rode his 
horse to victory, some 2,800 years ago, has come down to 
us. Perhaps the old Greek knew perfectly well how to 
nurse his mount, to followinstructions, and to get the ‘‘last 

ounce” out of his steed, foaled, may be, in 

Grassy Argos," 
“* Famous for its steeds of fire.” 

How the Greek Jock died, however, never will be known. 
Was it of old age ? or did he, on the home stretch, driving 
his chariot too fine, strike the brazen goal with his whirring 
wheels, and have his neck broken? Certainly the old 
heathen Greek could never have died the death that Tom 
French did. Perhaps they had no post mortems in the he- 
roic age, a8 they have now in our more prosaie times. The 
cause of this man’s death, Dr. Meade, the physician who at- 
tended him, states, arose ‘‘from that wasting and exposure 
and itregularity of diet, consequent to his profession.” Su- 





perficially read, this may mean but little, but when leading” 


English journals declare that French died a victim to the 
ill effects of severe training, necessary to enable him to ride 
at the present state of weights, the matter assumes a much 
graver appearance. There are two points to be looked at 
in discussing this subject : The question of the man and 
that of the horse. It may seem strange, but the Forest 
AND STREAM, contrary to usual sporting precedents, is,in- 
clined to take into consideration the question of that insig- 
nificant creature, the man, first. There is something cruel 
in the idea of training down a man to a mere skeleton—‘‘a 
ruckle of bones”—in order to fit him to ride up to feather 
weight. It means the destruction of the human being. 
Jockeys are sometimes sweated with their horses, in order 
to reduce them both in flesh. There need be no great out- 
ery made about this up to a certain point, as when a ‘‘logey” 
or heavy rider must be reduced a few pounds; but when it 
comes to dwarf human beings, when jockeys are required 
at that period of life when the body fills up, to go on, 
sweating and reducing themselves until they die?from this 
unnatural treatment, then; even in=Christian England, such 
practices should be decried. Now, secondly, about the 
horses: An English journal says, speaking of {the deterio- 
ration of the thorough-breds,and the methods advocated for 
their improvement, that the carrying of weights by racing 
horses ought to be approximated to the weights the horse, 
in ordinary life, is expected to carry. 

Now, the question naturally arises, ‘What possible sense 
can there be inraising horses which can only attain speed 
when tidden by human mannikins?” In this era of ‘ad- 
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vanced ideas, when we breed finer every day, running 
horses at tender ages, when they should not be worked at 
all, perhaps we may require not men, nor even boys, but 
monkeys, toland some swift, but fragile racer, to the win- 
ning post. Feather weights in England. demand, some- 
times, minimum loads for horses. We have an example of 
this in Kitchener, who, some twenty years ago, weighing 
56 pounds, a boy, it is true, won the Chester Cup. 

—If grouse have been scarce, and with a return of better 
judgment their lives have been pretty generally spared for 
another season, partridges have turned out somewhat bet- 
ter, so that sportsmen have received somewhat of a com- 
pensation. Just now, howéver, this gamey bird is in the 
stubble, and it may be some time before he leaves it. 
Pretty generally, however, partridges seem not to have 
been so plenty, and it is highly probable that the season 
will not be a good one. It is early for partridges just now 
in England, and many sportsmen never draw covers before 
the middle or close of December. 

—Of cricket, many notable matches have just been 
played. The Gloucestershire and Sussex match was a re- 
markable one, in which the two leviathans, the Graces, fig- 
ured. A Mr. Townsend made 163 runs. Of course, the 
side the Messrs. Graces were on won the match, which was 
with the Gloucestershire men. It is calculated that, had 
the score of the full match of the winners been carried out, 
they would have summed up 1,700 runs. The wonderful 
play of certain men at the bat, somewhat inclines one to 
think that the day may not be far distant when certain 
modification, even in the conservative game of cricket, may 
be neceasary even in England. The remedy would be 
found in adding a fourth wicket, and making the stumps 
at least some four inches higher. What is certain is, that 
batting is now beating bowling in England. 

—We are pleased to cite quite an increase, jn fact an 
enormous one, in the grand total of those angling matches, 
which we have noted from time to time. Here is the Grand 
Angling Sweepstakes of Lincolnshire, 600 men, with a 
whole jungle of fishing-rods, and may be a thousand miles 
of line, and a ton of hooks, fishing in a canal. The winner 
caught 11 pounds 114 ounces, beating an equally clever ri- 
val by exactly the weight of a minnow scale. Anglers gen- 
erally, in England, are amazed at this startling result, when 
in prior years a gross weight of three pounds four ounces 
secured the prize. 

—English amateur coaching is now almost at its conclu- 
sion, and may be said to have been moderately successful. 
Pleasure seekers at Brighton conclude the season by rat- 
tling up to London ina coach and four, driven by a baro- 
net. There may be some particular satisfaction in an Eng- 
lish tradesman, when he is conscious that a nobleman 
coachee handles the lines. One can gather from the notices 
of the coaching horses put at publicsale, the price of these 
animals in England. A good hack fetched £60 to £70, 
and a cab or omnibus horse, £35 to £40. 


Shot Gun and Rifle. 


GAME IN SEASON FOR SEPTEMBER. 
—__- >—— 
Moose, Alces Malchis.) Caribou, Tarandus Famer.) 
Elk or Wapiti, Cervus Canadensis.) Red Deer, Cari Virginianus.) 
aa — Brown —_ ty cee oe ack a 
WwW ‘urkey, Meleagris gi v0. uail, a Virginiana. 
Woodcock, Scolopaxr rusticola.) inna Grease. Tetrao Cupido.) 
Ruffed Grouse, Tetrao umbellus,; Curlew, Numentus Arquata.) 
Pee Curlew, Numenius bo- Sendebpers, Tringine.) 
8. 


s.) ets, 
Plover, Charadraius.) Reed or Rice Birds, Dolichonyx oria- 
Godwit, Limosine.) ivon. 
Rails, Railus Virginianus.) 





cqenpagibesooi 

[Under the head of ‘‘Game, and Fish in Season’’ we can only specify in 
general terms the several varieties, because the laws of States vary so much 
that were we to attempt to particularize we could do no less than publish 
those entire sections that relate to the kinds of game in question. This 
would require a great amount of our space. In designating game we are 
guided by the laws of nature, upon which all legislation is founded, and 
our readers would do well to provide themselves with the laws of their re- 
spective States for constant reference. Otherwise, our attempts to assist them 


will only create confusion.} 
a 


Onc of the best localities within a fair distance of New 
York for ruffed grouse shooting is called the Cannape. It 
is a large extent of wild territory situated on the north- 
east corner of Ulster county, New York. Take Hudson 
River railroad for Kingston, which connects with the New 
Rondout railroad to Shokan, which is seventeen miles. 
The distance from Shokan to Watson Hollow is seven 
miles. Stop over night at C. Rockwell’s, who will every give 
information and send a guide or go himself. This country 
is quite unknown to the sportsmen, as we firmly be- 
lieve. There has never been a breech-loader or. a setter 
within its limits. The scenery is grandin the extreme, 
and the berries which the ruffed grouse feed on, are very 
abundant. This territory isalso noted for itsdeep mountain 


gorge, at the head of which is a beautiful lake, the head | 


waters of the Bushkill creek. It has two outlets, one 
emptying into the Esopus creek, and the other in a directly 
opposite quarter, into the Susquehanna. 

—North Alabama is one of the finest hunting regions in 
the United States. The fields are filled with quail, the 


woods with wild turkeys and deer, and all the streams and’ 


ponds in winter abound with wild ducks and geese. The 
finest wild-goose shooting in America is to be had every 
winter in the Mussell Shoals in Tennessee River. The wil 
geese congregate there by the thousands, apparently to ie 
on the periwinkles that abound in the shallows, as we 

on the long moss that covers most of the rocks in the 3 hy 
bottom. The shoals‘are about five miles wide, and 


with small islands, called ‘‘tow-heads.” Most of these tow- 
heads are covered with drift wood, in which the sportsmen | 





conceal themselves, and shoot the geese as they fly over, 
which happens every few minutes, as they are constantly 
being disturbed by one cause or another. Just before night- 
fall the geese leave the river for the fields and ponds, which 
affords the sportsman another good opportunity for rare 
sport. What is true of the wild geese, is more or less true 
of the wild ducks, with this in addition, that the latter are 
to be found every where, all the winter through, filling 
every point, ‘‘spring branch,” or creek. Wild turkeys 
abound everywhere, and the red deer almost everywhere. 
The deer are hunted with hounds. 

—Smyth County, Virginia, on the western slope of the 
Alleghanys, is one of the finest game districts easily acces- 
sible to the sportsman. Bear and deer are found there, and 
wild turkeys, grouse, quail, and woodcock are abundant. 
We hear of one bag of seventy-five quails secured in a sin- 
gle day by G. E. Penn, Esq. There is good hunting all 
about the neighborhood of Marion, the county seat, and ac- 
cessible therefrom by good mountain roads. Marion is on 
the Virginia and East Tennessee Railroad. There are three 
good hotels in the town. We shall refer to this district at 
greater length in subsequent numbers. 

—The southern part of Wayne county, Indiana, is another 
good lcality for small game, such as squirrels, rabbits, and 
quail. Here are several packs of dogs, and in winter great 
sport is enjoyed in ‘‘ circling” foxes, and in hunting coons 
at night. As many as seventeen foxes were destroyed by 
the farmers last winter in the course of a single circle. The 
trespass laws are rigidly enforced in this county. Centre- 
ville is the nearest railroad station. Very good hotels in 
Centreville. 

—The Leather Stocking Club, of Oswego county, New 
York, we have every reason to know, does honor to the dis- 
tinguished name it bears. Its officers are ; H. C. Tanner, 
President ; M. L. Marshall, Vice-President ; N. W. Nut- 
ting, Treasurer, and J. F. Miller, Secretary. There are 
several well-broken dogs in Oswego county, comprising fine 
breeds of setters, hounds, and pointers. There is fair shoot- 
ing throughout that section, and the game, beside foxes, is 
confined to birds, of which duck, snipe, plover, woodcock, 
partridges and pigeons are the chief. Four railways from 
Oswego traverse this region. 

—On the Montezuma Marshes, in Seneca county, and in 
the adjacent country, there is good woodcock, partridge, 
quail, snipe, and duck shooting ; also coon hunting. These 
grounds are within three to five miles of the nearest railway 
station, and can be reached by way of Waterloo, on the 
New York Central Railroad. 

—Messrs. G. A. Sickells, T. E. Smithson, John Dowel, 
and John Lannon, of Washington, returned last week from 
a three days’ gunning expedition to the Patuxent River 
with 2,162 sora, besides a large number of reed birds and 
some blue wing and summer ducks. 


—We give these bits of information in hope that such of 
our readers as may be able to avail themselves thereof, will 
be induced to render us an equivalent by sending some ac 
count of their experience and their impressions of the locali- 
ties visited. 

—The sora of America do not enjoy the same immunity 
from sportsmen’s attacks as do the birds of Japan, as we 
learn from ‘‘ Sir Rutherford Alcock’s Residence in Japan.” 


He writes : 

‘“‘On the surface of the pond, are myriads of wildfowl 
so conscious of their immunity from gun and dog, under 
imperial decree, that they allow you to approach within a 
few yards—a most aggravating sight to a sportsman, but 
such is the law, and the birds evidently know it. No shot 
at bird or beast may be fired within tenri, or thirty miles, of 
the Tycoon’s residence ; and Yokohama, alas! is only 
seventeen miles distant. To the Japanese probably it is no 
privgtion ; but to an Englishman, sick of pork and fowls 
all the year round, and eager for open air _— and exer- 
cise, it is very hard ; but the Japanese officials seem to take 
all the more pleasure in vigorously insisting upon the invio- 
lability of the laws. Their artists ee excel, from lon 
and loving study, in depicting all kinds of wildfowl. 
Hawking seems the onl rt in vogue even among the 
privileged and higher c , and that in the imperial do- 
main is strictly limited oO private 
individual, so I ,» May even keep a falcon, of which 
there are some Very fife specimens. This is only one of the 
numer r its and restrictions arising from a to- 
tally different, f society and political organization—of 
a more or } ating and vexatious.character—to which 
foreigners yust perforce submit who take up their residence 
in Japan. / / : 

—A number of gentlemen, members of the Brooklyn Gun 
Club, mgt at Dexter's, L. I., last week, to try, for the first 

















time, sho ing from five traps, five yards apart, use of both 
barrelg English rules, handicapped. The birds were bet- 
ter the general average, and the shooting, considering 
the | ces, and the first trial of many of the mem- 


a five traps, was remarkably accurate. The following 
Handicap : 
-8., 27 yards, shot with Purdy, C. F.—1 1*110 1 1* 101 1* 1 1-133. 
W. S., 2 yards, shot with Pape, C. F.—1 1 1* 10 1* 0000 1* 11 1* 
00-9. 
yao W., 27 yards, shot with Powell, C. F.—1 1* 00 1* 1*00101*1 
01-8. 
) Dr. A., 27 yards, shot with Scott, C. F.—111*1010001*11*1 
¥1—11. 
Capt. A., 30 yards, shot with German, M. L.—0 0 0 1* 1100 1* 11* 
000 1-8. 
(*) Denotes killing with second barrel. 


—Mr. Harvey H. Brown of Cleveland, Ohi, an amateur 
pigeon shooter, and the winner of the Lorillard badge at 
Saratoga, in a letter to the Herald, after making some 
remarks as regards the conditions of the badge, &., very 

, properly says:— 
“I have no present desire or intention to engage in trap- 


shooting otherwise than as a source of amusement and re- 
creation, and am always ready, my business permitting, to 
meet in friendly contest any gentleman who may wish to 
try conclusions with me, but not for the purpose of pecuni- 
ary gain. 

—There has been a great deal of shooting at Creedmoor 
during this last week, and the ranges have had occu- 
pants almost every day. No match of any importance 
has however taken place. Members of the First, Ninth, 
Twelfth, Twenty-second, Twenty-ninth, Seventh and 
Fifth Regiments, have all'been practicing, and the average 
shooting for green hands, was quite creditable. 


The Fifty-fifth Regiment, 250 strong, met at Creed- 
moor on Monday last; shooting was at 200 yards. The 
team of the Ninth Regiment did good shooting at 200 to 
500 yards. The Twenty-second Regiment team did well. 
The Twenty-third Regiment team had new guns, but did 
fair shooting. The Seventy-ninth’s team, averaged 13 at 
500 yards; 16 at 200. 

Rangekeeper Higgs, from the Wimbledon range, made 
18 out of possible 20 at 500 yards, using the Remington 
sporting gun.. 

It is now a question of taking the best shots in order 
to select teams for the October contest. The men of the 
various regiments are commencing to take a decided interest 
in their shooting, and seem to seize. very quickly the various 
points, which have to be studied, in order to secure success. 
Besides practice in the field, the use of targets for aiming 
drill which can be tried at home, will be found most useful. 
On Saturday last there was no regular match, though gen- 
eral firing was in order. 

—We must not be too sanguine of our skill as riflemen, 
and may have yet a good deal to learns A M1. Sanders of 
the Dublin Shooting Club, made this month the following 
remarkable score, winning the prize. Distance eight hun- 
dred, nine hundred, and one thousand yards, seven shots at 
each range, Mr. Sanders winning the cup with a total of 
eighty—at the three rangesas follows:—800 yards, 26; 900 
yards, 26: 1,000 yards, 28; total, 80. . 

We give a short resume of the prizes to be shot for at 
the First «Annual Prize Meeting of the National Rifle As- 
sociation, to be held at Creedmoor, on October 8th. It 
may be a week perhaps before the whole number of con- 
tests are decided. 

Jupp Prize.—Weapon, inilitary rifle; distance, 200 yards; five rounds; 
entrance fee, one dollar; eight prizes, value, $205. ’ 

SporTsMAN’s Matcu.—Weapon; any kind of rifle; distance, 200 yards; 
five rounds; position, standing; seven prizes, value, $525; (among them a 
pair of splendid moose antlers, handsomely gilt, presented by Forest anD 
STREAM). 

First Diviston MatcH.—Open to teams of twelve from each regiment 
or battalion of the First Division of the National Guards, 8S. N. Y. 
Weapon, Remington rifle; distance 200 and 500 yards; five shots each dis- 
tance; position, standing at 200 yards, any position at 500 yards; entrance 
fee, one dollar each man. Twelve prizes, value, $455. 

Srconp Division Matcu.—Open to teams from regiments or battalions, 
Second Divison National Guards, S. N.Y. Weapon, Remington rifle: 
distance, 200 and 500 yards; five shots each distance; position 200 yards 
standing, 500 yards any position; entrance fee, one dollar; nine prizes; 
value, $380. : 

Army AND Navy JourNAL Matcu.—Open to teams from all military 
organizations in the United States, including regular army, navy and ma 
rines. Weapon, any military rifle; distance, 500 yards; rounds, seven; 
position, any; entrance fee. one dollar; ten prizes; value, $985. 

Aut Comers Matcu.—Any rifle; distance, 500 and 900 yards; seven 
shots at each distance; position, any; entrance fee, one dollar; ten prizes; 
value, $180. : 

STaTE PrizE.—Open to teams of twelve, from any regiment or bat- 
talion of National Guards in the State; distance, 300 and 500 yards; wea- 
pon, Remington rifle; State medal; rounds, five; entrance fee, one dollar; 
thirty prizes; value, $3,175. 

GatTiine Matcu.—Open to teams of twelve from each regiment or 
battalion of the N. G., or the State. Weapon, Remington rifle; State 
medal; distance, 500 yards; rounds, seven; position, any; entrance fee, 
one dollar; ten prizes; value, $2,235. 

New Jersey Match.—Open to teams of twelve of the National Guard 
of New Jersey; distance, 200 and 400 yards; five rounds each distance; 
standing at 200 yards, any way at 400 yards. Weapon, any rifle prescri- 
bed by the Governor of New Jersey; Four prizes; value, $200. 

Rai_roap Matcu.—Open to members of Rifle Association; open to all 
save winners of the Turf Field and Farm, amateur club badges; dis- 
tance, 500 yards; Weapon, any military mfle; position any; rounds seven: 
nine prizes; value, $343. 

SHARPSHOOTERS’ CHAMPIONSHIP.—Open to ail; any rifle; range, 800 
and 1,000 yards; seven shots at any distance; position, any; entrance fee. 
one dollar; nine prizes; value $175. 

Press Matcu.—Open to representatives of the press; distance, 400 
and 500 yards; position, any; five rounds at each distance; five prizes: 
value, $140. 

Aggregate of prizes, $8,298, 128 in number. The regu-. 
lations governing the match will be in accordance with the 
rules laid down by the National Rifle Association. 


Lions in ALGERIA.—The Tell, a province in Algeria, is 
ravaged by between 700 and 800 lions. Each costs in oxen, 
horses, mules, camels, sheep, and goats 3,600 francs per 
annum. Its average life being thirty five years, the damage 
which it occasions in all is 126,000 francs. Gérard, the 
great lion hunter, put the figures higher, as he took the an- 
nual sum at 6,000 francs, and the total at 210,000 francs. 
The Arabs, with a view to driving away those dangerous 
beasts, have already destroyed a t many woods in Al- 

eria, and every year new fires are lit with the same object. 

hose considerations have determined the sportsman just 
mentioned to have recourse to new instruments of hunting. 
As a.means of destruction cofresponding to his views, 
Constant Chéret has invented what he calls the stlocage, and 
of which the following is a short description: The frame 
and bars are of iron. It is about ten feet long, two feet 
six inches wide, and the same in height. Mounted on three 
cast-iron wheels of small diameter, it can be moved even on 
difficult ground. The upper part opens with folding doors, 
like a wardrobe, and they close of themselves at the slight- 
est shock given to springs of steel. Catches retain the lids 
as they fall, and imprison the animal as soon as he touches 
the bottom of the trap. The plan is to place this trap, 
properly baited, on the ground frequented by the wild ani- 
mals, and then, when the game is caught, to wheel the ma- 
nche away to some menagerie prepared for the purpose. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 
Sea and River Fishing. 


FISH IN SEASON IN SEPTEMBER. 
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the minnows. It is about as pleasant a place to fish at as I 
ever visited, the rafts ate 86 Gléan ad such an extreme 
range of them to fish off from. The° town ‘called Reed's 
Landing on the opposite side of the river, in Minnesota, is 
a pleasant village of one street, and all the houses front the 
river. 

The house that I stopped at is kept by Lorenzo Dow Bul- 
lard. The best fishing lies’ opposite fo his house, and I 
used to leave his houge at eight o’clock in the morning and 
fish until he sounded the gong for dinner, by which time I 
would have taken from twenty to fifty white salmon, weigh- 
ing from two to six pounds each, or, in other words, as 
many as two persons could carry of a pole up to the hotel, 
where they were distributed among the citizens, so that 
none were lost or wasted, ‘as I never catch more fish than 
can be used or given away. 

I was up at Marquette fast summer. The large brook trout 
are all caught out of the lake, within fifty miles of that 
place. We caught a few, but not worth talking about, in 


comparison to what they used to be. 
Pachting and Boating. 


eens 


HIGH WATER, FOR THE WEEK. 


Coasr Fisn. LAKEs. 

Bluefish, Skipjack, Horse Mackerel, Black Bass, (Mic) opterus nigricans 

(Temnodon saltator.) and archigan.) (two species.) 
Spanish Mackerel,(Cero maculatum.) Maskinonge, (Hsox estor and nobdil- 
Weakfish, Squetaug (Trout) Otoli- ior.) (tw species.) 

thus.) Pickerel, (sox reticulatus.) 
Sheepshead, (Sargus ovis,) Pike perch, Lucioperca Americana.) 

Bays AND Estuaries. 

Striped Bass, Rockfish. (Labraz lan- Land-locked Salmon,(Salmo Gloveri 


eatus.) 
es a 


—The Fish Commissioners of Pennsylvania have placed 
one thousand black bass in the North Branch of the Sus- 
quehanna and the Lehigh river, and care has been taken to 
give them a fair chance for propagation. In the dam at 
Williamsport one hundred of the same kind of fish have 
been planted, and in a short time most of the waters of the 
State suitable for raising bass will be stocked with this ex- 
cellent game fish. Two million and three-quarters of shad 
were hatched at Newport, on the Juniata during the month 
of July, and the process is still continued. The rearing of 













. DATE BOSTON. | NEW YORK. | CHARL'ST'N. 
trout and salmon has been a decided success, and scaly | ——-——-—-—— eee 
plants of this kind will soon be introduced into all the | gept. 25 i 19 | 10 40 | * m8 
waters of the State adapted for their growth. A fish way oor : = 11 22 10 40 
for shad will soon be located in the dam upon the Susque- Sept 3 38 O14 | io 
hanna river at Columbia, and others ordered by the Legis- See :¢ i: 3 ¢s 
tature will be constructed as soon as practicable. Oct. 6 4 3 2 2 43 


—The sport of catching weak fish and king fish in Jamaica 
Bay has been sadly impaired this season by the netters 


who sweep away at every tide thousands of fine fish. 


—The upper waters of Northern New Brunswick rivers 


are now 80 low as to be impracticable for birch canoes. 


—The following valuable information respecting the fish 
of the Western waters, including the great lakes and the 
Mississippi, has been given to us by an old veteran, and we 
doubt not will prove as new to most of our Eastern read- 


ers, as the latest sensation novel. He says:— 


‘The fish we call pike is the same fish that is called mas- 
I saw one at Cleveland that would weigh about 
They called it a maskelonge, and I could 
he largest one I 
have seen taken weighed thirty-two pounds, and was caught 
Te was taken by Mr. Gormby; his head 
was sent to Philadelphia and exposed in a shop window for 
The largest I have taken weighed 
twenty-eight pounds, and I have taken two of that weight, 
and quite a number that would weigh over twenty pounds. 
They abound in the Mississippi, and weigh from three 
pounds up to forty pounds, and are the same fish that we 
I saw the head of a pike nailed on a 
barrel at Lowell, on the Muskingnum river, Ohio. The 
merchant at whose door I saw it told me he had weighed it 
himself and it weighed forty-three ponnds. We have taken 
a great number of pike in the Muskingnum that weighed 


kelonge. 
thirty pounds. 
see no difference in it from our pike. 
in lake Conneaut. 


the natives to gaze at. 


take in the Ohio. 


from fifteen to twenty-six pounds. 


White salmon weigh from twelve to eighteen pounds. 
These fish are the same that are called wall eyed pike on 
the great lakes, from lake Ontario to lake Superior. I 
have seen three or four of them in the latter lake when 
Lake Hurvn I am told has great 
numbers of them in it, and numbers of large salmon are 
brought to the Pittsburgh market from lake Huron, and are 


fishing for speckled trout. 


the same fish that is in the Ohio. 


Prof. Agassiz ia classifying the fish of the Western 
rivers, calls them the salmon of the Ohio, and I think he 
ought to have placed them at the head of the perch family, 
The black or jack 
salmon, as we callthem, are in all the great lakes, also in 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and weigh from half a 
The lake people call them sand 


as they are neither pike or salmon. 


pound to three pouads. 
pike. They are spotted like a rattlesnake. 


Thc bass in the Ohio, Mississippi, and lakes are the same 


fish. The small lakes in the West have the Oswego bass, 


but they are not considered as good a fish for the table as 
Have never seen a bass exceed five pounds 


the black bass. 
weight. 


- The buffalo is a different fish from the red horse. The 
fish tbat I have heard called red horse is alarge red-finned 
e buffalo of 
the Mississippi river, 1s a large heavy-shouldered fish; 


sucker; the largest will weigh six pounds. 


with large scales of a bluish color, and sucker mouth, 
weighs from five to twelve pounds 

e bait we use for pike is chubs, or small suckers, cight 
or ten inches in length, but any small fish will do. 

Ihave had g sport trout fishing in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. The trout were from a pound to four ounces 
in weight. Some streams were covered with timber, others 
were on the open prairie, lined with black alder, and so 
dense as to exclude the sun’s rays, and cut into the soil 
about six feet deep, and the ae had to hunt places here 
and there, and ein his rod wherever he had space to 
make a jerk to. hook the fish. There are no mosquitoes 
or gnats to trouble you on these streams. The fishing is 
pleasant, and it was my good fortune to find pleasant houses 
to stop at where there were no bugs, and the lady of the house 
knew how to cook the trout. I have had some fine fishing 
in the Mississippi. Ihave a son who resides at Dubuque, 
Iowa, and we pay them a visit each spring in April. Pike, 
black bass, and white salmon are quite plenty. We stay 
with them five or six weeks, and then go up the Missis- 
sippi river to the neighborhood of lake Eope. Tee Chip- 
pewa river empties its clear waterinto the Missi ippi river 
one mile below the foot of lake Pipin. All its branches 
are trout streams, and its water is much cooler than the 
Mississippi. It is a great lumber stream, and a great many 
rafts descend it to the Mississippi, and to the cities below. 
These rafts are strung along the shore for several miles, and 
the cool Chippewa water passes under, them, and the white 
salmon collect in vast numbers under the rafts where they 
are sheltered from the sun, and enjoy the cool water of the 
Chippewa. The minnows pass up the river in vast num- 
ers just along side of the rafts, and the fisherman has a 
scoop net with a handle nine feet in length, and he makes 
a drive at the minnows-down the stream, and an expert will 
sometimes.take a quart of minnows at one drive; enough 
to doa for a day's fishing. ‘You fish for salmon close 
alotg'! ¢ rafts, ‘where they lie when they want ta catch 



























































—The New York Yacht Squadron will hold their autumn 
regatta on October 2d. It promises to be a great success as 
the number of prizes and purses offered for all classes is un- 
usually large. The ocean races for the Commodore’s gifts 
will be sailed one week later—October 9th. The Tregaiia 
proper will be sailed over the usual regulation course, sub- 
ject to the time allowances, and under the sailing regula- 
tions of the squadron. No entrance money will be re- 
quired. All yachts must carry their private signals at the 
main peak. The start will be a flying one, and the time of 
each yacht will be taken as she crosses a line between a 
stakeboat, which will be anchored in the Narrows, near 
Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island, and the judge’s steamer. 
The signals for starting will be given from the Judge’s boat 
as follows: Fora preparatory signal, one gun and lower- 
ing the yacht club flag on the steamboat, and ten miautes 
later, for the start, one gun, and the flag will again be low - 
ered. . No yacht’s time will be taken laterthan fifteen min- 
utes after the second gun, unless instructions to the contra- 
ry are given by the judges on the morning of the regatta. 
The course. will be from the starting-point, as above, to and 
around a stakeboat, at buoy 84, on the Southwest Spit, 
keeping it on the port hand in turning, thence to and around 
the Sandy, Hook Lightship, keeping it on the starboard 
hand in rounding, and return over the same course, keep- 
ing the Southwest Spit buoy on the starboard hand. Yachts 
must keep to the eastward of buoys Nos. 9, 11 and 18 on 
the west bank, going and returning, and will pass between 
the judge’s boat and the stakeboat on arriving home. 

The ocean course will be from an anchorage off Owl’s 
Head, New York Harbor, to and around the Lightship on 
Five Flathorn, off Cape May, N. J., and return to Sandy 
Hook Lightship. 

Three purses of the value of $1,000, $250 and $250 re- 
spectively, also presented by the Commodore, to be sailed 
for over the same course upon the same day, and open to 
the following classes of vessels hailing from any port in the 
United States : 

First—Pilot boats. 

Second—W orking schooners of not less than 25 nor over 
800 tons, old measurement. 

Third—Schooner smacks. 

In this race the first vessel arriving at the winning post 
will take the purse of $1,000, the first vessel arriving of 
each of the other two classes to take a purse of $250 ; no 
class, however, to win more than one prize. 

All of the above races will be sailed under the rules:and 
regulations of the New York Yacht Squadron. 

—The two racing yachts—Mr. Fleet’s W. T. Lee, and’Mr., 
Ira Smith’s Brooklyn—both of the Brooklyn Yacht Club, 
have made a match for $500 a side, to sail from Gowanus 
Creek ten miles to windward and return. A steamboat will 
accompany the yachts. This race will be sailed on the 29th 
September. 

—The sloop yacht Psyche, owned by Mr. Dickinson, 

went ashore on the west bar of Rockaway inlet, and has 
gone to pieces, being previously stripped of her valuable 
spar. 
—The match between the sloop yachts Meta, Mr. George 
A Beling, and Vision, Mr. J. Alexandre, for a cup valued 
at $1,000, has been set down for the second week in Octo- 
ber. ‘Thé race will be twenty miles to windward and re- 
turn, from the point of Sandy Hook. 

—The schooner Tidal Wave and sloop Addie V., N. Y. 
Y. C., have gone out of commission. The owners are 
going to Europe. 

—Mr. David Kirby, of Rye, is building a sloop yacht for 

Mr. Daniel Edgar, of New Rochelle. She will be 70 feet on 
deck, 20 feet beam, and 5 feet 6 inches hold. Her frame is 
nearly up, but the boat will not be completed until next 
year. 
—It ismore than probable that the celebrated schooner 
Madeleine, N. Y. Y. C., Mr. Jacob Voorhies, Jr., will enter 
for the club race on the 2d prox., as well as for the ocean 
race on the 9th of October. 

—The Harlem Yacht Club sent out invitations to their 
friends, to participate in a Rhode Island clam bake: last 
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week, ontheir grounds at Port Jervis. Great good humor 
and feeling prevailed throughout, and part of the afternoon 
the ladies indulged in their favorite pastime. The event 
of the day was the club yacht race between the well-known 
yachts Quits, Josie J., Mary Campbell, Emma Sophia, and 
Mary Emma, from a stakeboat located off the club house, 
around a buoy near the shore at Riker’s Island, and repeat, 
and was won after a hard struggle by the Emma Sophia, 
the Quits being second. 

—The Halifax Royal Yacht Club race for the $100 cup, 
to and around Sambro Island light, took place September 
19th. Three yachts contested—the Whisper, Petrel, and 
Squirrel, and started at eight a. m. The distance sailed 
was about forty miles. The race was won by the Whis- 
per, which came in fifteen minutes ahead of the Petrel, and 
forty-five minutes ahead of the Squirrel. 

—Harlem Rowing Club vs. Nassau Ciub—single scull. 
This interesting single race between these two prominent 
clubs, took place on the Harlem river, September 20th. 
The course was from Morris Dock to the Powder Boat, 
three miles straight away. They started at half-past five. 
The tide was just at the flood. Both of the men took the 
water together, and rowed abeam for about 300 yards, 
when the Nassau scull (C. Myers) showed a slight lead. 
The Harlem scull (T. R. Keator) was keeping close to the 
shore, and at last ran aground, which gave his opponent 
the lead by ten lengths. Keator, having lost a few seconds, 
now put on all his extra steam, but could not overtake his 
antagonisi, ©. Myers, who eventually came in a winner by 
ten boats’ length. Time: 22 minutes 30 seconds. T. R. 
Keator avon the single scull prize at Saratoga, and if it had 
not been for his unaccountable mishap, it is probable the 
race would have been more closely contested. 

—The Atlantic Boat Club of Hoboken, held their annual 
regatta on the 17th, on the Passaic river, above Newark, N. 
J. The junior and senior championship medals were con- 
tested for. For the junior championship there were three 
entries, viz: Althen C. Kiel, Dixon McQueen, and George 
Vail. The course was one mile and a half and return. The 
men pulled in seventeen foot boats, and Kiel, who had the 
advance from the start, came in an easy winner in 24:54. 

There were four entries inthe senior race over the same 
course in single scull shells, viz.: Andrew Dupicare, Rob- 
ert L. Lefman, P. C. Ackerman, and John A. Ackerman. 
The race was not exciting, and Lefman won easily in 23:15 
The prizes were two gold championship medals, which 
will remain the property of the winners. 

—There is a talk of getting up a match between William 
Stevens, of Poughkeepsie, and John Biglin, for a purse of 
$1,000, the race to take place at Poughkeepsie. 

—The L’Hirondelle Club of Baltimore, have just received 
anew four-oared shell boat, which will be entered in the 
coming regatta. 

—Yale College students held a meeting last week, at 
which great interest was manifested in boating matters. We 
expect great deeds from the students this fall. 

—The Nassau Boat Club of this city has a crew in train- 
ing for a four-oared shell race, to be rowed on the Potomac 
river, with the Aalnostan Boat Club, of Washington, Oc- 
tober 2d. 

—The Nassau Boat Club has challenged the Atlantas to 
a four-oared shell race, to take place on the Harlem river, 
about October 15. 

—The Argonauta Rowing Association, of Bergen Point, 
N. J., and the Neptune Association, of Brighton, S. L., 
have decided to row their annual four-oared shell race, for 
the championship of the Kill-von-Kull, October 15th. 

—The Maine Boating Association will hold their annual 
regatta on the Kennebec river, Bath, Me. There will be 
four races—four oars, for championship and colors of the 
State; double scull, and senior scull, all three miles, with a 
turn, and the junior shell race, two miles, one turn. 

—The Ridgefield Rowing Association will hold their an- 
nual regatta on September 27th. 

—The President of the Celtic Rowing Club of Buffalo, 
has kindly furnished the following information by request : 

There are at present, in Buffalo, eight rowing clubs, viz : 
‘¢ Hibernias,” . ‘‘ Buffalos,” ‘‘ Celtics,” ‘2 22s,” ‘‘ Black 
Rocks,” ‘‘ Niagara Rivers,” and ‘‘Scajaguadas.” The 
Hibernias consist of 75 members, and have at present three 
four-oared shells. They were organized six years ago, un- 
der the name of the ‘‘ Banshees,” and reorganized in July 
of this year, under their present name, with the following 
officers : Lyons, President ; Alex. Bennett, Vice-President ; 
Jas. Noonan, Secretary ; J. Donovan, Treasurer ; T. 
O’Grady, Coxswain. The first crew of this club, (Banshees, ) 
are considered one of the best in western New York, but 
have been unfortunate of late years. The ‘‘ Buffalos” 
were organized about five years ago, and in members are 
somewhat stronger than the Hibernias. They have three 
four-oared shells, six single scull shells, and one eight- 
oared gunwale barge. This club defeated the Banshees 
this summer, and leave this P. M. to pull the Riversides of 
Rochester. The ‘‘2 22s” were organized five years ago, 
and count up fifty members; they have two four-oared 
shells and one single scull shell. The Live Oaks were or- 
ganized the same time, and are about the same in members ; 
they are the possessors of three four-oared shells. The 
Black Rocks were organized in July -1871, and are a ve 
strong club ; they have two four-oared shells. The Celtics 
were organized on the 19th of July, 1872, and consist of 65 
members ; they are the owners of two four-oared shells, 
and are about sending an.order for a four-rared and a single 
scull shell. The Niagara Rivers were organized in June of 
this year, and the Scajaguadas in August ; each es 
one four-oared shell. There are five or six yachts here, but 
little or no interest taken in them. As to ttas, there is 


r prospect of having one here this Fall. The Black 
Rock Rowi Club speak of getting up one this month—but 
I am afraid it will be a failure. The Hibernias have de- 


cided to issue a ongon {at their next meeting,) to any or 
oronto ; if this proves true, 


all clubs in Buffalo or ere 






















ing by these three leading crews has rarely been surpassed 
on any waters, by any oarsmen. The great Paris crew 
pulled with a brilliant, sprightly stroke, keeping its hot 
contestants closely in the rear. The most intense excite- 
ment prevailed among the enraptured spectators. Steadily 
the Portland crew gained, inch by inch, on the formidable 
four, and as steadily did the veterans keep ahead. The 
Longshoremen proved to be foemen worthy of their steel, 
and perhaps were the most difficult men to beat that ever 
engaged the champions. This fine crew presented a fine 
spectacle, as they passed the McLarens, their lithe oars 
gleaming like shafts of silver, as they struck the water, and 
sparkled in the sunlight. Every eye was riveted now on 
these two boats. The greatest excitement was felt, and 
anxiety was pictured upon every countenance, as the 
two boats came up, swinging to the goal almost neck and 
neck. Once the Longshoremen were lapped over the St. John 
boat, when within a few yards of the goal, but the latter 
made one of their dashing maneuvers, so familiar to these 
same worked-up spectators, and the race was won. Over 
the line went the boat, three-quarters of a length ahead of 
the men who had worked with such vigor and spirit, and 


will be rare sport here this Fall. There. has been no change 
in the officers of the fleet or of any club with the exception 
of the Celtics, who elected the following named persons to 
fill the vacancies, viz: Thos. Cavanaugh, Treasurer ; Jerry 
Neihan, Chas. Kennell, Thos, Casey, Directors. 

—The entries to the National Amateur Regatta, which 
takes place at Philadelphia October 7th, are unusually 
large, and an immense number of the friends of the ama- 
teur rowers are expécted to be present. The Philadelphi- 
ans are doing all in their power to make this regatta a great 
success, and judging from the list of entries, we should say 
it is a foregone conclusion. 

In the four-oared race.are the Undines, and three other 
Philadelphia clubs. From New York, are the Argonautas, 
Mutuals, Beaverwycks, Nassaus, Harlems, and the Analos- 
tans. In the double scull race there are five or six entries. 
In the single scull race there are six from New York, two 
from Philadelphia, two from Albany, one from Union 
Springs, one from Grand Haven, Mich., one each from Bal- 
timore, Rochester, and Washington. If these fifteen en- 
tries all come to the starting point, and race without a foul, 
it will remain on record as one of the greatest feats of the 


success of amateur oarsmen that the world has ever wit- The McLarens 
] 








nessed. 


—The senior Yale College shell crew have been chosen, 
The follow- 
Messrs. Green, Dunning, Water- 


and are already in training for the fall regatta. 
ing compose the crew: 
man, Bristol, Henderson, and Monroe. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY, ) 
IrHaca, September 20th, 1873. § 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM :— 


Athletic sports at Cornell University have been, until 
lately, without firm footing, and accordingly have struggled 
to keep alive during the opening years of the University. 
But at the present time everything, except base-ball, is 


progressing finely. 


Last year the officers of the ‘‘Navy” succeeded in clear- 
ing the organization entirely from debt, leaving it to start 


the present season financially unembarrassed. 


The clubs and individuals composing the ‘‘Navy” own 
Five six-oared shells, two 
six-oared lapstreaks, one eight-oared barge, one single lap- 


the following boat property: 


streak, three single shells; twelve (12) boats in all. 


There are at present belonging to the different clubs, two 


silver goblets, to be rowed for annually by the various clubs. 
These cups are for six-oared shell crews. 


The ‘‘Navy” directors design to enlarge the boat-house 


this year,and some new boats secure prizes for single sculls, 


and encourage competition in all manner of athletics. They 
will also have a gymnasium, organized and in running or- 


der in a short time, unless the university authorities antici- 
pate them, by building for the purpose, which they (the au- 
thorities) have not been able to do up to the present time. 
Foot-ball is now in full blast, and a number of matches 
are ticketed for the next few weeks. 

The committee of the B. B. Club were able to secure suit- 


| able grounds for playing upon near the close of last year, 


but too late for use at that time, so that soon, in all proba- 
bility, our nines will have a chance to do themselves full 
justice in the ball field. 

Our men, as a rule, have very little time to engage in 
athletic sports, but what time they have they make the 
most of, and we trust that the time may not be far distant 
when Cornell can show athletes accomplished, not only 
mentally, but physically. J. 

[From our own Reporter. ] 

—Higi winds prevented the St. John International Re- 
gatta from taking place on the day advertised, although up- 
wards of 20,000 people had assembled to witness the races. 
The next morning, September 18th, the weather was clear 
and crisp, and scarcely any wind was felt. The water was 
delightfully smooth, and scarcely a ripple disturbed it : :ur- 
face. At seven o'clock; between four and five thousand 
people were on the grounds, and every half hour trains, 
filled with eager, excited crowds, came up to the station at 
Riverside. The Alida, the judge’s boat, came upa few 
minutes after seven. The McLarens, with their fine boat, 
were on the water, rowing about, shortly before the Alida 
hove in sight, and in a few minutes after, the Paris crew 
glided out from Johnson’s, amid cheers from the spectators. 
They were followed by the Indiantown crew, and finally 
the Longshoremen, of Portland, bore down the river. The 
Paris crew took their places first, the McLarens next, then 
the Longshoremen, and the Indiantown oarsmen last. 

The men in the competing boats were as follows :— 


Paris crew—Robert Fulton, stroke; Samuel Hutton, aft 
midship; Elijah Ross, forward midship; George Price, 
bow; Carleton, St. John. 

McLaren crew—Robert, James, George, and William Mc- 
Laren, Carleton, St. John. 

Longshore crew—J. Conwell, stroke; M. E. O'Brien, aft 
midship; M. O’Brien, forward, midship; T. Twig, bow; 
Portland, Me. 

Indiantown crew—Ralph McCormack. Dimmock Davis, 
George Reynolds, George Day; Indiantown. 

The boats being now in position, the start was made at 
twenty-one minutes past eight, by a gun fired by one of the 
starters. The Paris crew went off quite steadily, Price 
steering. The McLarens got away well, the Longshore- 
men, with admirable rapidity, rowed with a quick, light 
stroke, and the Indiantown crew were behind the others 
from the start. The McLarens, with a tremendous stroke 
of 45 to the minute, at the first mile and a half had secured 
a lead, and the Portland, Me., crew were close behind 
them; the Paris crew were third, and the Indiantown men 
still bringing up the rear. On turning the buoy, Hutton’s 
oar just tipped it, and the Paris crew was ahead, followed 
closely by the McLarensand the Longshoremen. The row- 








proved themselves such formidable rivals. 
made a good third, and the Indiantown men came in 
fourth. The time made was 39 minutes 34} seconds and the 


course was six miles. 
The single scull race followed after the Inrigger’s four- 


oared race. This latter was won by the Logan crew, in the 
‘Crown Prince;” colors, pink, and second money was 


taken by the Harned crew. 
The event of the day was now called, and five excellent 


oarsmen took their stations. This was the famous single 
scull race. Brayley,came up first, Fulton and Biglin. next, 
Lovett followed, and Doyle rowed up soon after. The gun 
started the race at twenty-five minutes past eleven. Biglin 
had the outside, and Fulton the inside positions, the others 
were in the middle. All hit the water rapidly and with 
promptness. Bayley, who is only twenty-two years of age, 
to the surprise and admiration of every one, took the lead, 
and rowed with fine effect, eliciting wild cheers and ap- 
plause from the multitude on the shore. Fulton rowed a 
long, sweeping stroke, and Biglin had a quick, effective: 
stroke. Half way to the winning point, Fulton and Biglin 
swept past Brayley, and rowed hard, but without avail, to. 
get away from him. Slowly, but with unerring precision, 
the two great oarsmen crept upon the plucky youth, and 
finally passed him, though on he kept, working with a will 
and ‘‘gamely,” though two boat lengths behind. At this 
turn of affairs, the people, seeing Brayley’s chances of recov- 
ering his lost position of no avail, centered their undivided 
attention upon the two more renowned oarsmen. Now 
Fulton was ahead, battling in his own peculiar way, and 
beating the water with his oars; then Biglin came to the 
front, taking the lead with apparent ease. All along the 
shore the crowds ran, shouting and cheering to their favor- 
ites, as each seemed to gain a temporary advantage. At 
length Biglin appeared to realize the danger of his position, 
and with a bold spurt made an effort to cross the line first. 
Fulton was, however, too much for America’s great sculler. 

His extraordinary powers of endurance were not exhausted, 
or tired, as he was nerved up for the task, and with an al- 
most superhuman effort, made one of his magnificent 
spurts, and crossed the line the winner, by about four feet. 

Brayley followed closely on the heels of Biglin, who came 
in second. Lovett was fourth, and Doyle brought up the 
rear, but very creditably. After the race, both, Fulton and 
Biglin rowed up to the judge’s boat, and received the an- 
nouncement that Fulton had won the race in 27 minutes 
42 seconds, by a quarter of a boat’s length ahead. Biglin 
disagreed with the judges, and said that he had won. It 
was, however, submitted to the umpire, Hon. T. R. Jones, 

who ruled that the race was won by Fulton. No man 

seemed more surprised at the result than Fulton himself. 

The rowing of both oarsmen was most admirable, and 

praiseworthy. Brayley acquitted himself excellently, and 

is looked upon as the rising oarsman of St. John. His 

boat had much water in it at the termination of the race. 

Biglin’s friends were very much incensed that their favorite 

should have lost, and the result of the coming contest in 

Halifax, between Brown and Biglin, excites much comment. 

Brown stock has gone up considerably since the race of to- 

day. 

‘After the scull race, the pair-oared race was called; six 
boats competed. The McCormacks, in the ‘Brothers’ 
Pride,” were the winners. Time: 25:50. 

The scrub race was next in order, and was won easily by 
the ‘‘Flying Light.” The single scull race for New Bruns- 
wickers then took place, and was won handsomely by 
Brayley, in 28:17. Fulton had entered for this race, but 
did not run. The tub race was won by David O'Neill, in 
the tub ‘‘Tingilary man.” This race provoked considerable 
laughter and amusement among the spectators. 

The regatta closed at about half-past two o’clock. The 
gentlemen in charge did their utmost to have everything 
conducted on the fairest. and most honorable principles, 
and were eminently successful in carrying out their inten- 
tions. Mr. D. G. Smith, the indefatigable secretary did 
by far the greater portion of the making up of the regatta, 
and was mainly instrumental in bringing it to a proper con- 
clusion. His arrangements for the accommodation of the 
representatives of the press, on board the judge’s boat, were 
most complete and satisfactory. 

In the evening, bonfires blazed in every quarter of the 
city, torch-light processions and bands of music paraded 
the streets, and the oarsmen were feasted and lionized by 
the populace. Good order ,was in every instance main- 
tained. " 
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—When Horace Greeley visited Yosemite he picked up 
in the trail a horse shoe, and hung it on a knot of an oak 


trée for whoever might choose to use it. No one took it, 

and in time the knot grew over the horse-shoe, and recent- 

ly the portion of the tree containing it was brought to San 
rancisco as a memento of Mr. Greeley’s economy. 


—‘‘Chan. Reticker,” at the Greenland race course in 
Kentucky, has performed the feat of riding fifty miles in 


two and a half hours. Horses were changed on each mile. 
The total running time was 1 hour, 52 minutes, and 314 
seconds. The time lost in changing horses was 12 minutes 
and 48} seconds. Ten different horses were used. 


Military Hews. 


ar gil S 
HE United States army comprises an Engineer bat- 
talion of five companies, ten regiments of cavalry, five 

regiments of artillery, and twenty-five regiments of infan- 
try. The cavalry numbers officers and men, 10,562, the 
artillery 4,080; the Engineer battalion, 532 ; the infantry, 
16,000 ; these with 935 General and Staff officers, and 400 
unattached officers and men, including 300 at the Military 
Academy, makes the aggregate of the army 32,554. General 
Sherman commands the army and ranks full general, which 
rank was created by Congress for General Grant and was 
continued in the instance of the present Commander. This 
rank, however, will be vacated with General Sherman, and 
was only created by Congress to these two officers for their 
great service to the country. The next in rank is Lieutenant 
General Sheridan, commanding Division of Missouri, head- 
quarters Chicago, Ill., and the Major-Generals of the army 
comprise General Hancock, commanding Division of Atlan- 
tic, head-quarters New York city, General Schofield, com- 
manding Division of the Pacific, head-quarters at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and General McDowell, commanding Division 
of the South, head-quarters Louisville, Ky. There are now 
six commanding Brigadier-Generals, the number having 
been decreased, one by the assassination of Brigadier-General 

Canby in the Modoc War. These comprise Brigadier- 

Generals Philip St. George Cooke, John Pope, Oliver How- 

ard, Alfred H. Terry, Edward O. C. Ord and Christoper C. 

Auger. All of these officers, with the exception of General 

Howard, are in command of military departments of the 

above named divisions, Gcneral Howard is on the ‘‘ peace” 

path against the Indians. The four military divisionsof the 
army are divided into eleven departments as follows : The 

Military Division of the Missouri, comprising Department of 

Dakota, Brigadier-General Terry commanding, includes the 

State of Minnesota and the territories of Dakota and Mon- 

tana, headquarters St. Paul’s, Minn. ; Department of Mis- 

souri, Brigadier-General Pope commanding, includes the 

States of Missouri, Kansas, and Illinois ; territories of Cola- 

rado and New Mexico and Camp Supply, Indian territory, 

Department Head-quarters, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas ; De- 

partment of the Platte; Brigadier-General Ord commanding, 

includes the State of Iowa and Nebraska, territories of Utah 
and Wyoming ; Head-quarters Omaha, Neb. ; Department 
of Texas, Brigadier-General Auger commanding, includes 


Che Horse and the Course. 


SacRAMENTO, Cal., September 18.—On: the second day 
of the Trotting Fair the attendance of spectators was im- 
mense, and far exceeded the expectations of the associa- 
tion. The great event of the day was the contest fora 
plate prize, valued at $2,000, offered to any horse beating 
the fastest time made in California, which was 2:174, made 
by Goldsmith Maid. Governor Stanford’s horse Occident 
was entered for the plate prize, which he won in the first 
heat, making the mile in 2:16. The excitement on the an- 
nouncement of the extraordinary time made was intense. 
Ever since Occident’s defeat by Goldsmith Maid he has 
been in charge of a new trainer and driver. After Occi- 
dent making the extraordinary time yesterday of 2:16, 
Governor Stanford’s friends here prevailed on him to make 
another-trial. Occident was brought upon the track amid 
the wildest enthusiasm. On the second trial Occident 
made a bad break. He accomplished the second heat in 
2:18f. O. D. Hickok, the driver of Lucy, and several 
other Eastern horsemen were present, and watched both 
heats. The time cannot be disputed. 

Banoor, Maine, September 18, 1873.—There was a very 
large attendance in all the departments of the State Fair. 
The trotting was witnessed by the largest audience thus far 
present. The race for 2:48 horses was won by Palmer 
Knox. The race for four year olds was won by Princess. 
The purse for 2:35 horses was won by Phil. Sheridan. 

WavERLEY, N. J., Septempter 19.—The races at Waverley 
on the 19th were better attended and more spirited than on 
any other day of the season. The racing began at half 
past one o’clock, the first on the programme being for gen- 
tlemen’s pairs, for $150, owned in the State. There were 
six entries, but only three started. At the third trial they 
got an excellent start. Listener and mate won in 2:554, 
3:054, 2:48}. The second race was for $375, for horses that 
had never beaten 2:30. There were nine entries. The 
third heat was marked by sharp jockeyism. The driver of 
Susie Clay, J. H. Phillips, had won second money, and on 
the last quarter he deliberately pulled back out of the posi- 
tion, and struck Lady Shaw a sharp blow with his whip. 
She broke, and Waverley passed her, coming in ahead for 
third money. The best time of the race was made in this 
heat, Lady Emma crossing the line in 2:39. The day’s 
races closed with a race for road pairs, owned in the State, 
for which there were six entries, and a four-year-old race 
for a purse of $150, for which there were six entries. They 
were both spirited trots. The race of pairs, which was a 
half mile dash, was won by Listener and mate easily in 
1:254. In the four-year old race, the b. m. Trenton, owned 
by D. S. Quinton, was also an easy winner in 2:44, 2:528, 
and 2:55. 

Fieetwoop Park, September 18.—The second day’s 
trot on Fleetwood course was largely attended. The first 
race was for horses. that had never beaten 2:35. There 
were thirteen entries; eight came to the score. Mollie 










































































Smith won after a splendid struggle with Tommy; time, 
2:354. The race for horses that had never beaten 2:24 was 
the great event of the day. There were five entries. 
Crown Prince won by a head. Time, 2:254. 


SEPTEMBER 22.—Purse of $1,200, for horses that had 


never beaten 2:31. Mile heats, best three in five, in har- 
ness. Fleety Golddust won in three straight heats. Time, 
2:31, 2:34}, 2:314. The last race was for a purse of $2,500, 
for horses that had never beaten 2:21. Mile heats, best 
three in five, in harness. Judge Fullerton won in three 
straight heats. Time, 2:274, 2:25, 2:25. 
2 
A SAGACIOUS HORSE. 


glee 

The Bangor (Me.) Whig tells the following story, illustra- 
ting the sagacity of a horse owned in that State: ‘Captain 
Frank Lane, who liveson an island near Vinalhaven, has a 
span of horses. A few weeks since, during the absence of 
Mr. Lane, one of the horses backed intoa well about twelve 
feet deep. His mate immediately started for the house of a 
neighbor, and by neighing and other ways endeavored to 
attract the attention of the inmates. Gaining their atten- 
tion he ran back to the well, and evidently tried to induce 
them to follow him. After repeating this several times, the 
neighbors became satisfied that something unusual had 
taken place, followed the horse to the well, and after a little 
delay gathered a force and rescued his mate from his un- 
comfortable position. To their astonishment the horse had 
received no injuries worth mentioning. Upon his return, 
Mr. Lane had occasion to go down after passengers, and 
concluded to harness the horse which met with no accident, 
into a single wagon, and give the other horse an opportu- 
nity to recover from his bruises. No sooner had he started, 
than the horge’s mate placed himself by his side, and kept 
his place down and back, and this was repeated several 
times when Mr. Lane concluded to again harness them both 
and let them in future work ‘together in double harness.’ ” 
= anette 

A correspondent of the Western Rural gives this cure for 
ring-bone: ‘‘ Pulverized cantharides, oil of spike, oil of 
origanum, oil of amber, oil cedar, Barbadoes tar, British 
oil, each two ounces : oil of wormwwod, one ounce ; spirits 
turpentine, four ounces ; common potash, one-half ounce ; 
nitric acid, six ounces ; oil of vitriol, four ounces ; lard, 
three pounds. Melt the lard and slowly add the acids ; stir 
well and add the other paquetionts, stirring until cold. Clip 
off the hair and. apply by rubbing and heating into the 
parts affected. In about three days, or when t = is 
done running, wash off with suds made with white Castile 
soap and apply again. In old cases it may take three or 
four weeks, and in recent cases two or three ee 
have cured. The remedy has cured cases of long stand. 


ng. 





Is a game eye essential to a hunter? 


State of Texas and the Indian territory, excepting Camp 


Supply ; Department Head-quarters, San Antonio, Texas. 


The Division of the Atlantic comprises, Departments of the 
East, and of the Lakes. The Department of the East, in- 
cludes the New England States and the States of New York 
(except the Northern frontier, west of Ogdensburg), New 


Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 


Virginia and the District of Columbia, with Department 


Head-quarters, like those of the Division in New York ciiy, 
Major-General McDowel commanding. The Department of 
the Lakes, Brigadier-General P. St. George Cooke com- 
manding, includes the States of Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Indiana and the Northern frontier, as far east as 
Ogdensburg, New York ; Department Head-quarters, De- 
troit, Mich. The Military Division of the Pacific com- 
prises Departments of California and Arizona. The Depart- 
ment of California includes the State of Nevada, the post of 
Fort Hall, Idaho territory, and so much of California as lies 
north of a line from the northwest corner of Arizona terri- 
tory to Point Conception, Cal., Department Head-quarters, 
San Francisco, Cal., under command of Major-General Sco- 
field. The Department of Arizona includes the territory of 
Arizona and so much of California as lies south of a line 
from the northwest corner of Arizona to Point Conception, 
Cal. ; Department Head-quarters Prescott, A. T., Lieutenant 
Colonel George Crooke, of the 23d Infantry, in command. 
The Military Division of the South was abolished with the 
death of General Thomas, but was afterwards re-established. 
It comprises the Departments of the South and Gulf. The 
Department of the South includes the States of North Caro- 
lina, -South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, (including the 
post in Mobile Bay,) Florida, (except the Gulf post from 
Pensacola harbor to Fort Jefferson and Key West inclusive, ) 
Tennessee and Kentucky. Major-General McDowell is in 
command, head-quarters at Louisville, Ky. The Depart- 
ment of the Gulf is in command of Colonel W. H. Emory, 
of the 19th Infantry, head-quarters New Orleans, La., and 
includes the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississppi and 
the Gulf Ports as far eastward as and embracing Fort Jef- 
ferson and Key West, Fla., excluding the post in the Mo- 
bile Bay. , 

_The pay and emoluments of army officers, in the active 
service, varies somewhat according to the arm of the service. 
Prior to five years service it is annually as follows :—Gene- 
ral, $13,500; Lieutenant-General, $11,000 ; Major-General, 
$7,500 ; Brigadier-General, $5,500 ; Colonel, $3,500 ; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, $3,000 ; Major, $2,500 ; Captain, mounted, 
$2,000 ; Captain, not mounted, $1,800; Regimental Adju- 
tant, $1,800; Regimental Quartermaster, $1,900; First 





Lieutenant, mounted, $1,600 ; First Lieutenant, not mount- 


ed, $1,500; Second Lieutenant, mounted, $1,500; Second 
Lieutenant, not mounted, $1,400; Chaplain, $1,500. With 
the exception of the first four grades, after five years ser- 
vice, 10 per cent. is added to the monthly pay, 20 per cent. 
after fifteen year’s sqrvice, 30 per cent. after fifteen year’s, 
and 40 per cent. after twenty year’s service. The pay of 
the retired list among the higher grades varies from $2,000 
to $500 less, commencing with the Major General who re- 
ceives $5,625. Officers of lower gradés on the retired list, 
receive from $400 to $200 less than the active list. 

—In consequence of the yellow fever at Shreveport, La., 
Dry Tortugas, and other portions of the South, the govern- 
ment has forbidden officers North on leave, or otherwise ab- 
sent, from stations affected by epidemic disease or from sta- 
tions that cannot be reached without transit through infect- 
ed localities, to return until they receive information to the 
effect that all danger is past. We trust all officers of the 
army on leave will have received this wise information in 
time. Still we learn two officers of the First Artillery pre- 
vious to the issue of this order had started to return. Cap- 
tain Langden returned last week to head-quarters, and Lieu- 
tenant Ingalls was telegraphically ordered to his station, Dry 
Tortugas by the Gulf Commander, before his leave had ex- 
pired. It is almost sure death for any person coming from 
the North, to proceed to any portion of the South affected 
with this disease. There have been a few deaths among the 
officers and men stationed at the localities affected, but we 

_trust as the epidemic is now somewhat subsiding, there wil 

be no more deaths. The First Artillery, on the 18th inst., 
lost First Lieutenant, Jas. E. Bell, one of its most faithful 
officers, by this fell disease. This officer, since August, had 
been alone in command of that unmviting post Dry Tortu- 
gas, and when the yellow fever broke out,in the garrison he 
worked like a true soldier in looking after his command, and 
sending those not affected with the malady, to a safe retreat. 
He alone, as the only commissioned officer at the post, 
stayed at his post, and looked after the sick, until relieved 
by a fellow officer. The relief, unfortunately, came too 
late to save this noble officer, for he died on the above date, 
the exposure and exhaustive care of the sick, having been 
too great for him. Lieutenant Commaader A. N. Mitchell, 
in command of the Pawnee, also died of yellow fever, at 
Key West, Sept. 14. 


—Major W. W. Burns, of the Subsistence Department, 
has been ordered from New York to San Francisco, Cal. 
having been relieved by Major M. R. Morgan. 


—General Rufus Ingalls, Assistant-Quartermaster-Genera 
U. 8S. A., has left Vienna and its exposition confusions for 
the tumultuous excitements of the French capital. He is ona 
Government Military Commission and the powers that be, 
at Washington, exercised excellent judgment when they 
sent abroad so capable an officer to use his eyes and facu. 
ties for his country’s good. 

—The name of the Commissary.Geaeral of Subsistence, 
Brigadier-General Eaton, is peculiarly suggestive of his du 
ties. Yet, we do not presume, this had anything to do 
with his appointment ; in fact we feel assured so important 
a position was secured only by hard fighting, like most 
merited promotions. 

—The Engineer Corps of the Army has one Chief of En- 
gineers; Brigadier-General Humphreys, six Colonels, 
twelve Lieutenant-Colonels, twenty-four Majors, thirty 
Captains, twenty-six First Lieutenants and four Second 
Lieutenants. The Corps of Engineers is one of the most 
important branches of the service, and its officers are con- 
stantly showing their work. The names of Humphreys, 
Barnard, Cullen, Benham, Macomb, Tower, Wright, New- 
ton, Gilmore, Abbot and others are as:household words to 
the country, and the importance of their undertakings can- 
not be over-estimated. 

—One hundred aud fifty recruits have been ordered to 
the head-quarters Omaha, Neb., Fourth Infantry, in the 
Department of the Platte, and one hundred and twenty for 
the Fifth Cavalry, head-quarters Benecia Barracks, Cali- 
fornia. 

—Extensive changes have been made in the location of 
the officers of the Subsistence Department. 

—Companies A and I, Fourth Cavalry, have been 
changed from Fort D. A. Russell W. T., to Fort Fetter- 
man, W. T., company H., from Omaha Barracks, Neb., te 
Camp Douglas U. T. & Company K., from Omaha Bar- 
racks, to Fort Bridger. Companies B. C. I. T., Eighth Infan- 
try have been changed from Omaha, Neb., to Fort D. A. 
Russell W. T., and Company H., from the same post to 
Fort Ned Steele W. T. Companies E. & F., Thirteenth In- 
fantry, have changed from. Fort Fetterman, to Fort San- 
ders W. T. 

—The regimental prize for excellence in markmanship 
for the year 1873, in the Second Cavalry has boen awarded 
to private Irving Carpenter, he having made the best string 
at target practice during the year. 

—The troops of the Yellowstone expedition are to be 
paid by Major Candee, U.S. Paymaster. He went ta St. 
Paul, Minn., for the funds last week. 

—Uncle Sam has negotiated with the ‘* Crows” for 6,000,- 
000 acres of land in Montana for $100,000. 

—Assistant Surgeon, A. A. Yeomans, stationed at Fort 
Garland C. T., Sept. 5, was sent under escort to the Na- 
tional Insane Asylum, Washington. 

—————> 

What is the difference between a bald head and a starv- 
ing beagle?—One is found without hair; and the other is 
hound without fare. ~~ 
Can buffalo killing be good for bisoness? 


















































































































































































Sut and Brama. 


ers of the drama in its best estate 
formances still hold their sway over the hearts of the people. 


legitimate drama. 


the time of Ristori’s appearance, Mrs. Lander and Mrs. 


ments for one or two years. 


pearance is, that we have had the pleasure, for the first 
time in New York, of witnessing a play laid in Italy by 
Shakspeare, illustrated by the Italian mind. A great deal 
of interesting writing might be produced to show how dif- 
ferently the warm-blooded Southerner translates the pas- 
sions, compared with the colder northern natures, and cer- 
tainly Salvini and his company have given us commentaries 
that will make a lasting impression on all who saw them. 
In the first scene Othello is a thorough gentlemen, a man of 
great attention to etiquette, princely in his bearing, and of 
such heroic stuff, that we do not revolt at the fact that he 
won the heart of the gentle Desdemona. This phase is the 
artificial product of a nature, wild and of untamed stock, 
and itis a magnificent study to notice how the Moor, in 
Salvini's hands, after having had his coarser nature roused 
hy suspicions against his wife, gradually becomes the thor- 
ough savage again; his civilization only adding to his inate 
cunning an inborn barbarism. Of the wonderful differences 
displayed by the Italian, over the traditionary manner of 
Garrick, Cooke, and the elder Booth, we will only mention 
the seeneof the murder of Desdemona. Salvini’s Moor 
dwells upon the contemplated sacrifice with the gloatings 
of a hungry tiger, toys with his victim, until the audience 
is filled to the verge of horror,and all this is done directly be- 
fore the audience foot-lights, fifty feet away from the suspen- 
ded draperies that hide the couch. At an unexpected mo- 
ment the Moor makes his long contemplated spring, scizes 
his victim, and bears her roughly across the stage, just as a 
tiger drags the terrified kid to the jungles, and plunges her 
—to the great relief of the now painfully wrought-up audi- 
‘ ence—behind the curtains. In the dead silence which en- 
sues, the faces of the audience blanched with imaginary 
murder, enacted, but for details, left to their own imagina- 
tions, and when the Moor, having accomplished his bloody 
work, in answer to the ¢all of Iago’s wife, with a face the 
impersonation of horror and remorse, peeps from behind 
these curtains, the dramatic climax is complete. Nothing 
could be more effective, more thoroughly cruel, yet most 
refined; making Shakspeare’s stage directions, and the fol- 
lowing of them by the great tragedians, of smothering Des- 
demona before the audience, by contrast a vulgar tenement- 
house murder. 

As most of our active critics of the press have never 
seen any of these higher demonstrations of the power of 
the actor over the audience, they were, and are evidently 
bewildered; one went so far, we understand, as to denounce 
Shakspeare’s tragedies, as not intended for the stage, only 
to be read inthe closet. But tradition, regarding the pow- 
er of delineating the human passions by these great mas- 
sters, though they now seem exaggerated, are not, probably, 
upto the truth. Wesaw the elder Booth in ‘‘New Way to 
Psy Old Debts,” so fearfully earnest in the last scene, that 
the entire stock company, including Mr. Blanchard and 
Mrs. Hamblin, lost their presence of; mind, andfollowed 
the fainting, dying form of Sir Giles off the stage, to see 
the end of the tragedy. 

Wehave precedents of the effect of this intense style, in 
the remarkable anecdote relating, that Kit North, Byron, 
Kelly, and Keats went one‘night to Drury Lane, to witness 
the elder Keene, in ‘‘Richard the III.” As the play pro- 
gressed, Byron became so excited that he violently 
clutched the shoulders of those beside him,and finally,in the 
ecstacy of his emotion, fainted away, and was carried in- 
sensible from the house. 

Because we have no stage where the mirror is held up to 
nature in‘its highest developments, it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that nature has ceased to exist; hence, it has but im- 
perfect recognition before the foot-lights. 

No changes have taken place in the theatres this last 
week, except at the Grand Opera House, where the produc- 
tion of a new ‘“‘crowning sensational? and roman- 
tic spectacular drama,” entitled the ‘“Haunted’ House,” 
was, for the first’ time, enacted on Tuesday night. This 
constant succession of sensational scenery plays, shows 
that the public never seem to tire of them. How would it 
do to have'the scenery run in and out upside down, and 
the actors perform on their heads? The patent. right de- 
manded for the suggestion. 

. BROOKLYN. 

‘The new Park Theatre is giving, with great success, the 
best English comedies, The Brooklyn Theatre is doing 
the legitimate in tragecy. 

Mr. Wallack is to appear.atthe Park. in alocal play. 

It.is announced that Nilsson, with her. troupe, will ap- 

pearin Brooklyn, at the Central . Church, 
on bn the 984 of October. One would think we were to have. 
_ sacred concerts. 









ages 

HE appearance of Salvini in ‘‘Othello” has been the 

theatrical sensation of the preceding week, and, 
although his splendid abilities have not, we think, received 
the recognition from the press they justly deserve, still, he 
has made a splendid impression, and satisfied the true lov- 
that intellectual per- 


He will create a revolution in favor of something better 
than sensation and scenery, and we already see indications 
that we believe will end in the revival of the production of 
Our readers will remember that, up to 


Bowers were without engagements; but after the Italians 
gave “Elizabeth,” the English version was called for, and 
the two ladies we have mentioned filled successful engage- 


One of the interesting events connected with Salvini’s ap- 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 

Miss Rose Eyting appears in a new play at the Union 
Square Theatre, October ist. 

On a provincial concert given awhile since, three encores 
were accorded to three musicians, each responded to for 
different versions of ‘‘Home Sweet Home.” On the occa- 
sion it was understood that Miss Kellogg, soprano, intend- 
ed to sing that favorite air, but the audience encored a 
musical instrument solo, and the performer answered with 
‘‘Home Sweet Home.” Miss K. remonstrated. A very cel- 
ebrated pianist followed, and to the encore which greeted 
him, he replied with ‘‘Home Sweet Home,” with splendid 
variations. Miss K. became indignant at this seeond inter- 
ference with the programme, gave the vocal version of the 
great Englis} melody, andthe audience, for the third time, 
treated the popular musician with enthusiastic applause, 
which was answered by a repetition. 


ew Publications. 
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[Publications sent to this office, treating upon subjects that come within 

the scope of the paper, will receive special attention. The receipt of all 

books delivered at our Editorial Rooms will be promptly acknowledged 

in the next issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising 

us of any omission in this resnect. Prices of books inserted when 
desired.| 



















Tue Daniso Story TELLER. Hurd & Houghton. River- 
side Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

One of the most remarkable men of the age is Hans Christian Ander- 
son, the Danish story-teller. He strictly belongs to what may justly be 
called one of the line of men of genius, the founder of a school of litera- 
ture for children, well known by his writings throughout Christendom, 
and by his presence not only in Denmark, his native country, but in the 
literary, artistic, and court circles of France, Germany, England, and 
Italy, where his naivete and unaffected simplicity of affection have 
made him known and honored. He was born in Odense, Denmark, on 
the second of April, 1805, in the one room which his father and mother 
occupied, which served alike for house and shoemaker’s shop. He left 
town at a very early age to seek his fortune, and in 1867 he was received 
in Odense as the guest of the citizens. The houses were all illuminated, 
a banquet was given in his honor, and he was presented with the free- 
dom of the city. In the sixty-two years that lie between these dates, 
and in the six years since then, is the story of a life full of varied lights 
and shades. His father was a young man of poetic mind, always hun- 
gering after a richer life than that of making shoes; his mother a simple, 
superstitious, and affectionate woman. In their one room begzn his life- 
and his earliest reccollections furnished him with scenes which afters 
wards he wove into his stories. ‘‘ Our little room, he says, ‘‘ which wa, 
almost filled with a shoemaker’s bench, the bed, and my crib 
was the abode of my childhood; the walls were, however, covered with 
pictures, and over the work-bench was a cupboard containing books and 
songs; the little kitchen was full of shining plates and metal pans, and 
by means of a ladder it was possible to go out on the roof, where in the 
gutters between our house and the neighbor's there stood a great chest 
filled with soil, mother’s sole garden, where she grew her vegetables. 
In my story of the -Snow Queen’ that garden still blossoms.” 

He grew into a tall ungainly lad, as shy as a girl, and yet so simple- 
hearted that he was ready to confide to the utmost in any one who 
smiled on him. At a charity school he learned just a little, but that 
little so carefully that long afterwards he suffered for the lack of such 
common knowledge even as howto spell. It was now, too, he began 
to associate more with others, and like his companions, to go through 
catechism, preparatory to confirmation. He tells a little story here of 
himself, which shows whence ‘‘ The Red Shoes” came from. ‘An old 
female tailor altered my deceased father’s great-coat into a confirmation 
suit for me; never befere had I worn so good a coat. I had also for the 
first time in my life, a pair of boots. My delight was extremely great; 
my only fear was that everybody would not see them, and, therefore I 
drew them up over my trousers, and thus marched throngh the church. 
The boots creaked, and that inwardly pleased me; for thus the congrega- 
tion would hear that they were new. My whole devotion was disturbed. 
I was aware of it; and it caused me a horrible pang of conscience that my 
thoughts should be as much with my new boots, as with God. I prayed 
Him earnestly from my heart to forgive me, and then again thought 
about my new boots.’’ 

When he set out for Copenhagen, he had a little sum of money and 
his coufirmation suit, and unbounded confidence in every one. He had 
an innocent way of going right up to people and asking for what he 
wanted. The theatre was to him the most beautiful place in the world; 
and he was ready todo anything that would be in place there—dance, 
sing, or act. So he went to the manager, and asked for an engagement, 
The manager looked at him, and said, “‘Ho, your are too thin for the 
theatre.” ‘‘Qh,” replied Anderson, ‘‘ only engage me, with one hundred 
rix dollars salary, and I shall soon get fat.” From this time, the 
poor boy lived, he scarcely knew how, but he was possessed of the rare 
quality of attracting people’s attention by his ingenious drollness. He 
at least had the good fortune of attracting the attention of good Coun- 
cillor Collin, who teok him as his own sou and began to educate him. 
He here collated his odd conceits, and his grotesque fancies took shape; 
the boy student became the man of power. His plays—for he wrote 
them now—appeared upon the stage, and were acted. He now com- 
manded attention, and this simple childlike boy became eminent as a 
writer of childrens’ stories which have since found a tongue in many 
languages. The old legends of his country are revived again, and he 
has given to the world the keen amusement of many anhour. Among 
his stories we may name—The Improvisatore; The Two Baronesses, 
0. T.; Only a Fiddler; The Constant True Soldier; The Top and the Ball; 
Ola Shut Hye; and many others. 

Hurd & Houghton have recently issued The Story of my Life, with por- 
trait; a valuable and intensely interesting work, which we recommend to 
our many readérs, as deserving a place in their libraries, and which 
should have a prominent place in every household. 

The entire series of his works, are comprised in ten volumes, crown 
octavo size, two of which, Wonder Stories, are elegantly illustrated. The 
volumes are sold separately, the price for the series being $18.75. 

Tue OxrorD METHODISTS. One vol., 8 vo., 416 pages. By 

Rev. L. Tyeman. New York: Harper & Bros. 

All who have read Zhe Life and Times of John Wesley, by the same 
author, will hail this work with pleasure. Those who have read the won- 
derful history of the great Methodist movement of the last century, 
will be glad to welcome this supplementary work, which so clearly and 
plainly throws much light upon one of the greatest events in the his. 
tory of religon. Many old and pleasing memories of men eminent and 
great, who jabored so hard in that grand work of reclaiming the Eng- 
lish masses, the laboring men of what was termed the Georgian era, 
froma deeper slough of despond, than that Bunyan describes in his 
Pilgrim's Progresa—the depths of a wretched materialism—these men are 
not forgotten. Their names shine with an undiminished lusture. These’ 
were among the great men of the times, and. by their works of. kind- 
liness are they known. .We welcome this volume as one suté to do 
good. When we read of such men as James Hervey, one of the old 
Oxford Methodists in this work, when ‘such old golden memories are 


again revived, we are sure a good work will go on and prosper ¢ven to: | 


ithe end. 

‘OLDPoR?.. Dave. By Colonel Higginson. Boston: James, 
_R. Osgood & Co. 
This collection of yery lively and highly. interesting historical and. 


| Toey Mer sy CuHAnce. By Olive Logan. 








other stories, ten in number, is like the call of old and remembered 
friends whom we are always glad to hail, and this collection of the old 
times and localities of Newport, has for all lovers of Colonel Higgin- 
son’s writings and stories (and who does not love to read them), a double 
interest when presented in this new and very acceptable form, by Os- 
good & Co. To all who know Newport, it is pleasant, to follow the au- 
thor again in his tour of observations about the old place. Here we 
have Oldport Wharves; The Haunted Window; A Driftwood Fire; An 

Artist's Creation; Ina Wherry; Madam Delia's Expectations; Sunshine 

and Petrarch; A Shadow; Footpaths, Oldport in Winter. 

These sketches and stories will be new to a large portion of our read- 
ers, and the publishers are entitled to much credit for the beautiful and 
appropriate style in which the book is issued. 

Mr. Higginson has long possessed the reputation of being one of our 
best writers, and we are much gratified in welcoming to public notice 
these stirring memories and scenes of New England. We would like to 
notice this work at length, but have to content ourselves with only a 
short extract. 

“The hat is, here, what it is still in Southern Europe—the lineal successor 

of the sword asthe mark of a gentleman. It isnoticed that, in going 
from Oldport to New York or Boston, one is liable to be betrayed by an 
over-flourish of the hat, as isan Arkansas man by a display of the 
bowie-knife. Woman's faces are apt to take, from old age, a finer touch 
than those of men, and poyerty does not interfere with this, where there 
isno actual exposure to theelements. From the windows of these old 
houses there often look forth delicate faded countenances, to which be 
longs an air of unmistakable refinement. Nowhere in America, I fancy, 
does one see such counterparte of the reduced gentlewoman of England 
—as described for instance, in ‘*Cranford,’"—quiet maiden ladies of 
seventy, with, perhaps a tradition of beauty and bellehood, and till 
wearing, always, a bit of blue ribbon on their once golded curls—this 
head-dress being still carefully arranged, each day, by some hand-mai- 
den of sixty, so long a house-mate, as to seem a sister,—though some 
faint suggestion of wages and subordination may still be preserved: 
Among these ladies— as in “‘ Cranford ’’—there is a dignified reticence in 
respect to money matters, and a courteous blindness to the small econo- 
mies practiced by each other. It is not held good breeding when they 
meet in the shop of a morning, for one to seem to notice what another 
buys. These ancient ladies have coats-of-arms upon their walls, heredi- 
tary damasks among their; scanty wardrobes, stores of domestic tradi- 
tions in their brains, and a whole court-guide of /high-sounding names at 
their fingers’ ends. They can tell you of the supposed sister of an Eng- 
lish Queen, who married an American officer and dwelt in Oldport; of 
the Scotch Lady Janet, who eloped with her tutor, and here lived in pov- 
erty, paying her washerwoman with costly lace from her trunks; of the 
Oldport dame who escaped from France at the opening of the revolu. 
tion, was captured by pirates on her voyageto America, then retaken by 
a privateer and carried into Boston, where she took refuge in John Han- 
cock’s house. They can describe to you the Malbone Gardens, and as 
the night wanes and the embers fade, can give the tale of the Phantom 
of Rough Point. Gliding farther and farther into the past, they revert to 
the brilliant historic period of Oldport, the successive English and 
French occupations during our Revolution, and show you gallant in- 
scriptions in honor of their grandmothers, written on the window panes 
by the dimonds rings of the foregn officers.” 
THE Farr Gop. By Gen. Lew Wallace. 

R. Osgood & Co. 

This is not what may be strictly called a sensational novel, and the 
lovers of mere sensationalism, will perhaps be disappointed in not find- 
ing intense and passional emotions, and these subjects treated in that 
high toned style, found in the description of all modern love stories. In 
this they will pro bably be disappointed, for the heroine is made to act and 
talk like arational, reasonable girl. This work has much of an historical 
character, as it delineates in a pleasant, concise narrative many iterest- 
ing events of the period called Aztec life; the Mexican conquest, by 
Cortez. No one who has recently written upon this subject, has or can 
produce a more readable work upon this interesting race, than the au- 
thor of this book. This work will bear a careful re-reading with 
pleasure and profit. 

CautirorntA. A _ book for travelers and settlers in Cali- 
fornia. By Charles Nordhoff. New York: Harper & Bros. 

We are very glad to see ina beautiful and fitting binding this finely 
illustrated work by Nordhoff. Although some. portions of the same 
have heretofore graced the magazine, it is nevertheless new to many, 
even who have read it before. It deserves a prominent place upon the 
centre table of our New York and Boston friends. 
PoruLaR Scrence Montuiy, October. 


Appleton & Co. 
This Magazine is at hand, aud is an unusually interesting number. 


Boston: James 


New York: D. 


| From the very beginning of this work the interest and value of the same 


has been an acknowledged fact: scattering its light and scientific infor- 
mation far and wide, with an undimmed lustre, We are always sure 
of something solid, and satisfactory when we opena new number of 
this work. The number for October is particularly interesting as con- 
taining a very interesting article upon the moon, by Proctor, with graphic 
illustrations, which taken with the text makes the wonderful phenomena 
of the moon and its surroundings like an open book. This articleis of 
itself worth the price of the volume. Astronomy has for years been 
calleda dry, prosaic study; let any one read carefully this article and he 
will rise from its perusal with thé conviction, that there is a literature, 
as well as law, tothe astronomical world. This article amply redeems 
astronomy from the charge of ‘‘ dullness,” for since the hour the “morn. 

ing stars sang together: with gladness,”’ the golden legends of the heay- 
enly bodies, in their wonderful orbits have been like to one grand epic 
of the omnipotent power of God as revealed in the wonders of the heav- 
ens. This number contains many other very interesting papers of 
much value, which we reluctantly pass at this time. 


New York: 
Adams, Victon & Co. 


This is one of the most absorbing books of the day. It may truly be 
called the story of aheart. It is forcibly written, and will have a large 
sale, as it possesses all the clements of a first class novel. There isa 
spice of real fun, running through this work rarely fonnd, and for origi- 
nality, sterling sense, and character picturing, we huve rarely seen its 
equal. The contents from which something of the. character of the book 
may. in a measure be judged, .are as follows, viz:—"‘ The Man from Osh- 

cosh;” ‘‘The Chicago Hog Merchant; “The Horse Mad Quaker City 
Gent;” “ The Two Society Belles;” ‘The California Widow;”’ “‘The Man 
She Netted;” “The Pious Sewing Woman;” ‘The Pacific Sport.” 1 
vol., 12 mo; Cloth $1.50. 
ep pe 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—_——_~———_ 
As the Christmas and New Year's holidays draw near, the cursory 
of prepatation among the publishers are heard and sé¢en. The 
& Houghton, Riverside Press, Cambridge; have in 
shortly publish quite a number of valuable and interest- 


press, 
‘ing works. Among them we notice Bianca Cappello: A tragedy in five 
acts, 


by Elizabeth C. Kinney. The fair authoress is well known to the 


reading public through her poems, and her newspaper communications, 
written during her many years’ residence in Italy. Her drama was com- 


- posed. at: Florence, the land of romance and story. It reveals a deep and 
sad story, in which the tragic element is intermingled with the love and 


' hate-of the beantifnl and guilty Bianca. 

THE GRaMMAR OF PAINTING AND _ ENGRAVING. . Tliustrated 
from the pencil of Charles Blanc, “‘Grammarine des Arts du Des 
ain.” . By. Mra. N. Daggett. . With. the ‘original illustrations, -in one 
volume, quarto. 
This will be a fitting companion.for-Mrs. Clement’s Handbooks. The 

 Mlustrations are exceedinly beautifal.and of great valne to the art student 
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_ Boles and Rammer Besorls. 


St. John’ S Hotel, 


PALATKA, E. FLA., 
P. & H. PETERMANN, Proprietors. 
This well-known resort for Winter has been newly 


urnished throughout, ones first-class table with 
every convenience and comfort to guests. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


—CORNER OF— 
Fulton, Water and Pearl Sts., 
NEW YORK, 


J. L. TRuMAN, 


‘ 
G. L. Peasopy, j Proprietors. 


Mansion House, 


BUFFALO, 
F. FE. HODGES, PROPRIETOR. 








BUTTERFIELD HOUSE, 


OSCAR L. STONE & C0., Proprietors. 


UTICA, NEW YORK. 


ROSSIN HOUSE, 


‘ Toronto, Canada. 
SHEARS & SON, Proprietors. 





This house is a favorite resort for Gentlemen Sports- 
men, from all parts of the United States and Canada. 








Sportsmen’ 8 Goods. 





BROOKLYN GUN EMPORIUM 
E. H. MADISON, 
DEALER IN 


Guns and Gunning Material, 


564 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


Sporting Goods 


OUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED, AND’ 


ON HIRE. Special attention paid to Fine Guns 
and Breach-Loaders, &c. Repairing of every descrip- 
tion a specialty. 

8 sent everywhere by express, marked 


Cc. 0. D. : 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


BOSTON, 


DEALERS IN SKATES 


AND SKATE STRAPS, 


Are Agents for the United States, for 


Forhe S Sel cee ACME. Club Skates, 





The zm ae and ‘abet Sevr-Fastenmne SKATE 
ever inven 
“Agents also,. for at Wood Top _ a 
SKATES, Barney & Be rry’s Club and Rink § 
A full line of best quality Buckle Straps fort Skates 


178 Washington Street. 
TOTEM. SNAP. 





A VIL UDE. 


West & Lee, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Natural History Series of 


GAMES, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHIVALRIE, 
Worcester, Mass. 


EstTaBLisHED IN 1835. 


PRITCHARD BROS., 


No. 94 Fulton St., N.Y. 
ALL KINDS OF 


Fishing Tackle 


‘Made and repaired with - utmost despatch. 
| HAND 


"SSR ‘dauacrbon | ish 





eo be 


Instiente f arta ee ¥ indag America 
RICHLAND TROUT FARM 


AND PLEARERE GROUNDS. 


Lae ie ete, Splendid find Boats, Tackle and Balt on on 


Richland, Oswego Co., New York, 


; —ON THE— 
‘s ROME & WATERTOWN, B...2. 





Clothing and Sumishing Goods 


~LACY 


—MERCHANT— 


THE TWO SUCCESSFUL BOOKS OF 
THE SEASON. 


& CO, 


TAILORS AND GENERAL CLOTHIERS, | turing rar 


No. 
NORTH-EAST COR. TWELFTH ST. 





We Make a Speciality of Boy's and Children’s 


CLOTHING. 


You are invited to call and examine our Stock, which will be cheerfully shown 
by polite and attentive salesmen. 








James Lacy, late with Devlin & wy 


_ Sportsmen’ $s Goods. 





“ENGERSOLL'S- 


LARGEST AND CHEAPEST 


= Boat and Jar Bazaar 


IN THE WORLD. 


159 South Street, 


Newr Fulton Market, E.R. New York. 
———- (1) 

Wooden Boats of all kinds and descriptions on hand 
and built to order. Sail, Whitehall Row Boats, Ship 
Boats, Steam Yachts, Cutters and Launches. 
Diagonal Life Boat Steam Cutters and 

Launches, Single or Double Sculls or 

Seulling Boats, Four and Six 
Oared Shells, Gigs, Dingeys, 
N. Y. Working Boats, 
Canoes, &¢-, &e. 


Oars, Sculls, and Paddles made of thoro 
soned clear spruce, with spoon or s' ‘ht biad es, Of ‘the 
most’ a ved pattern. Parties ordering Sculls or 
Oars w state whether the: y are to be round or square 
looms, if sculls; ae ‘or open-hand, over-hand or 
cross-hand rowing, n amount of over-lap of hands 
in inches; give tre ie io ; distance from inner face 
of rowlock ple Pree a ~ ‘when the scull or oar is 
in position, and how fini 


We have the i Perfect Life 
Preservers in the Market. 


—AL8o— 
RECORDING STEAM GAUGES, 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS, éc., &c.’ 


ee 
INGERSOLL’S 


PAINT WORKS, 


OFFICE AND DEPOT 
No. 189 SOUTH STREET, 





HOW EVERY MAN 


Can Paint and Select his own Colors 


—FOR— 


HOUSES, 


And many useful hints how to save Slee Specimens 
of Colors, Chemical Analysis of Paints, etc., etc. This 
Paint will last for twen years, and its superiority has 


ha@ Been amply ; 


‘ACompléte andi Very Cheap Home, 


ONLY #5,000, 

10 Per Cent. Cash and the balance 
in Monthly Payments on 
long Mortgage. 

0 sities trout New York in the beautiful village of 


Flashing. Dining 1 b- 
rary, &¢., Mansard Slate Roof, filled iw with Ack, 
Gas, Water r, &c, A Comi Gonmnalen Ticket free for one 


Address, BOX 142, P, O. 
siateag 
‘WILBUR'& HASTINGS, 


MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS, 


Printers, Lithographers, 
40. FULTON STREET, 


Corner of Pearl Street, ° NEW YORK. 

‘ ‘0: ——§ 

ompers BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
‘ATTENTION. "4 


year. 





S26 BROADWAY, 


. S. Devin, late with Destin’ & Co. 





The Fishing Tourist, Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. 
BY CHARLES HALLOCK, 


Secretary, of the “Blooming-Grove Park Association.” 
TriustRations, Crown 8vo., CLorm $2.00. 


NEW YORK 


Mr. Charles Hallock is one of the few gentlemen who 
write a book mainly for the reason that they have some- 
thing to write about—have something to tell the public 
which the public desires to know. shortest routes 
to pleasure are laid down, and correct information is 
given as to the best means of conveyance, the expense 
of the trip, the secrets of the commissariat, etc. The 
anthor has avoided the use of technical terms, and thus 
made his volume all the more aeceptable.— Turf, Field 
and Farm. : 





W. Dusenserry, late of Franklin & Co. 


11. 
Prime’s I Go A Fishing, 


— A Fishing, | by W. C. Prime, author of “ Boat Life 
in Egypt,’ ‘ent Life in the Holy Land," ete. 


CROWN 8VO, CLOTH, BEVELED EDGES, $2.00 


It abounds in pleasant episodes, *harming and vig- 
orous descriptions of scenery and character, is distin- 
guished by a refined wit, a droll humor, 2 strong love 
of the beauties of nature, and af enthusiastic devotion 
to the piscatorial sport. This book will please all who 

| admire heartiness of style and exhuberance of anima 
spirits in their authors. There are some -interesting 
and weil-told stories scattered through the volume, 
which exhibits on almost every page the handiwork of 
aman of graceful culture and wide reading,— Boston 
Daily Globe. 


Published by Harper & Bros., WN. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, wili send either of the 


above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part: of 
United States, on receipt of price. 


THE NASHVILLE 
Datty AND WEEKLY 


REPUBLICAN BANNER, 


PUBLISHED aT THE CAPITAL AND OnTEP Com- 
MERCIAL CENTRE OF TENNESSE. . 


——;0:—---- 





CHAS, E. TEALE BROOKLYN. 


" #REDK. 7. meus mm 
WM. M. LITTLE, "(Specal.) 





One Price, Goods Marked in Plain Figures. 











Live Moose for Sale! 


Collectors of animals, will find a rare opportunity-of 

rchasing, at a low rate, two very fine si ens. 
The Calf, a cow, is two month's old; the Bull is about 
one year old. Both are gentle and in fine condition. 
Can be shipped to any part of the country. For price 
and further particulars, address 


FOREST AND STREAM OFFICE. 
Is the oldest optahiebed 


Yachts for Sale. 
oat 6 the cette of 


A few new Yachts, 50 by 17 feet beam, about 20 tons : hf the 


will be sold. Make an offer. 
b e and north Georgia and Alabama and southerii 





in the State, and 
On oO} oi er4 ite ead Now OF 








iginad ; ef pies sent free on demand. 
ample copies sen on in 
Road Stock. - 
Thee fine young horses, best stock, fast. Will be | Best Advertising Medium in 
sold by the advertiser, for the cost of raising its on. 


Address BOX 142, P. O. 





$05 
Address ROBERTS & PURVIS, 
NSAHVILLE, TENN. 











Biscellaneons Advertisements. | ,, 
IVES & ALLEN, —_THE— 


aes | IRS OF FLOR, 


ANURACTURERS OF HARDWARE, 
STOVES, IRON RAILINGS, WIRE W 

By J.C. MAYNARD. 
—_——l——_ 








Also, a class of wrought iron Saunier eas 


Medieval Iron Work, 


FOR CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


&e., &e. The Work will be issued to subscribers in parts 
Entrance Gates for Parks and Residences PRICE $1.00.FOR EACH PART, 
A SPECIALTY. 


PAYABLE ON DELIVERY, OR THN DOLLARS 
IN ADVANCE FOR THE. COMPLETR 
WORK. THE WORK WILL CON: 

SIST OF AT LEAST 


—-TWELVE PARTS,— 
And will make a volume of about 
Three Hundred Large Quarto Pages, containing 





Brook Trout, 
Sra wN te YOUNG FISH FOR 
2 FRED MATHER, Honeoye Falls, N.Y, 
wa Ponds laid out and Jngerifottoah ctven, 


itt 
JOHN MERRY & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


AMERICAN CALVANIZED 


SHEET TRON, 


(Lion and PxEnrx BRanvs.) 





of new or little known species of Birds and Rggs. . 


Seu terete et tinea 


ty bee peers nium. 


be en- 





_—.:. 
Galvanizing‘and Tifining to Order 
—-:0:—— 

46 CLIFF. ST. NEW YORK. 
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FOREST AND STREAM, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


DEvoTEeD To FigELD AND AQUATIC Sports, PRACTICAL 
Natura Hisrory, Fisu Couture, THE Prorsc- 
TION OF GAME, PRESERVATION OF FORESTS, AND THE 
INCULCATION IN MEN AND WOMEN oF A HEALTHY 
INTEREST IN OvT-DooR RECREATION AND STUDY: 


PUBLISHED BY 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 


103 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
‘Terms, Five Dollars A Year, Strictly in Advance. 
A discount of twenty per cent. for five copies and 
upwards. Any person sending us two a. 
and Ten Dollars will receive a copy of Hallock’s 
‘ Fisnrne Tourist,”’ postage free. 
Advertising Rates. 


In regular advertising columns, nonpareil type, 12 
lines to the inch, 25 cents per line. Advertisments on 
outside page, 40 cents per line. Reading notices 50 
cents per line. Advertisements in double column 25 
per cent, extra. Where advertisements are inserted 
over one month, a discount of 10 per cent. will be 
made; over three months, 20 per cent.; over six 
months, 30 per cent. 


The object of this journal will be to studiously pro- 
mote a healthful interest in outdoor recreation, and to 
cultivate a refined taste for natural objects. We es- 
pecially desire to make the Forrest AND STREAM the 
recognised medium of communication between ama- 
teurs and professional sportsmen. All of us have 
something to impart, whict if made availabie to each 
other, will in time render us proficient in all those 
several branches of physical culture which are absolute- 
ly essential to our manhood and well-being, both as in- 
dividual men and asa nation. A practical knowledge 
of natural history must of necessity underlie all at- 
tainments which combine to make a thorough sports- 
man. Itis not sufficient that aman should be able 
to knock over his birds dexterously right and left, or 
cast an’ inimitable fly. He must learn by study and 
experience the haunts and habits of the game or fish 
he seeks. If he depend altogether upon his dog’s 
nose, or upon his henchmen, he will some day have 
to retire from the field in mortification and dis- 
grace. Therefore it is that we shall study to give 
practical instruction in the most attractive depart- 
ments of natural history. We shall not forget the 
technicalities of the craft either, but take pleasure in 
designating the best.localities for hunting and fishing, 
outfits, implements, remedies, routes, distances, breeds 
of dogs, &c. Each number will contain a paper de- 
scriptive of a particular animal, bird, or fish, with some 
instruction as to its habits, haunts and mode of cap- 
ture, and the period when it isin season. We have 
arranged to receive regular weekly reports of the fish- 
ing and shooting in various parts of the country. 

Yachting and boating will be encouraged, and yacht 
news be made an especial feature of the paper. A 
reasonable space will be given to athletic sports and 
those out-door games in which ladies can participate. 
In a word, every description of game that is in vogue 
among respectable people, and of value as a health- 
giving agent or recreative amusement, will be consid- 
ered and its practice encouraged. Nothing that de- 
moralizes or brutalizes, nothing that is regarded as 
‘sport’ by that low order of beings who, in their in- 
stincts are but a grade higher than the creatures they 
train to“”muse them, will find favor in these columns. 

To horse news we shall devote some space, giving a 
record of leading races and meetings and current 
events, but we shall not make it a feature of this jour- 
nal. We leave this department to others, much more 
competent than ourselves, who are recognised through- 
out the country as exponents of the turf, and as au- 
thority in stock, pedigree and kind. We yield to no 
one, however, in our love and appreciation of the horse 
and his estimable qualities. ‘The noblest of all ani- 
mals, and the companion alike of men of high and 
low degree, he has never become contaminated by the 
moral atmosphere by which he is often surrounded, or 
degraded below the high rank to which his attributes 
entitle and assign him. 

To the forest, lawn and garden we assign full place. 
For the preservation of our rapidly diminishing for- 
ests we shall continually do battle. Our great inter- 
ests are in jeopardy—even our supply of drinking wa- 
ter is threatened, from the depletion of our timber- 
lands by fire and axe. It is but proper to state here 
that the gentleman in charge of this department is 
the well-known ‘‘Olipod Quill,” who was connected 
with the Agriculturist newspaper from the start, and a 
co-laborer with the lamented Downing for many years. 
Much valuable information will be found in this de- 
partment. 

Our military department is intended to comprise 
merely a weékly summary of news for officers and 
soldiers upon the frontier—such news as the casta- 
wayg would enjoy to receive in 4 “letter from home;” 
and we trust that many of them will be inclined to 
send us in returfi séme‘account of their hairbreadth 
experiences among the Indians, the buffaloes, the griz- 
zlies and the antelopes. We of the East are not 
thoroughly familiar with the varied species of game 
in the far Northwest, and would like to receive full 
information especially of the numerous Cervus family 
and of the Rocky Mountain sheep. This department 
is under the charge of a distinguished army officer. 

Our dramatic and art colamn will be prepared by 
Colonel T. B. Thorpe, and must at once become popu- 
lar with all ‘our readers who are interested in these 
matters. We shall occupy an independent position, 
and throw our offorts in behalf of competent reform. 
We shall perhaps even clamor for it. 

Our columns will always contain the cream of the 
atest foreign sporting news. 

In a word, we are prepared to print a live paper and 
auseful one, We shall not.be parsimonious in secur- 
ing the best material for its.columns; We are con- 
vinced that there is a standard of eminence and useful- 
ness not yet fully attained by any sporting journals 
in this country. To this we aspire. It will be our am- 
bition to excel; and we have relinquished a life of ease 
and semi-indolence to take charge of the enterprise. 
This not of our own free choice, but at the solicitation 
of many hundreds of friends and strangers. We are 
ably assisted in our labors by a corps of valuable as- 


sociates—men of age and experience, all of whom, with 
single exception, have been with leading 
ournals for years. 


Mr. Soxzon A. Arenson, connected with pe 
Georgia press for over twenty years, has charge of 
bnsiness affairs of the Company, 








HUMORS OF SPORTING LIFE 





Jim.—‘‘ Knowin’ Dorg that, eh, Bill? Knows more'n a man.” 








Sportsmen's Gaods. 


Sportsmen's Goads. 











GUNS AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


0: 


Smith & Squires, 
528 Broadway and 50 & 52 Chatham St. 


IMPORTERS OF MUZZLE AND BREECH-LOADING 


GUNS 


OF ALL GRADES, 


AIR AND DART GUNS AND CAP RIFLES. 
We have agoodline of W. & C. Scott & Son’s, 
Westley Richard’s, W. W. Greene's, J. Hollis & Son’s 
and other makers. We send a genuine Westley Rich- 
ard’s Muzzle-Loader, with Hawksley Flask, Pouch and 
Cleaning Rod, nicely packed for shipping, at $75.00. 
20: . 
ALL GUNS WARRANTED, AND CAN BE EX- 
AMINED BEFORE PAYMENT. 
20: 
SEND For Price List. 























W. & C. Scott & Son’s Illustrated Book on 
Breech Loaders sent on receipt of 25e. 
4-13. 





NO COMMISSION CHARCED 


and Guns, Fishing Tackle, Base Ball Cricket Goods, 
Standard Sporting Books forwarded at Manufacturer’s 
and Publisher’s lowest rates. Address for particulars 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


PURCHASING AGENCY 
., 00 Chatham St., New York. 


ALBERT C. KUCK, 


(Successor To N. J. PLUMB,) 


No. 32 PARK ROW, 


Opposite New P. 0. NEW YORK. 
IMPORTER OF 


Needles & Fish-Hloaks, 


AND DEALER IN ALL KInps oF 


FISHING TACKLE, GUNS, 
REVOLVERS, 


Skates & Sporting Goods. 
-Loadin 
eh GY Le Vo 








pre’ 












GUNS 


OF ALL THE BEST MAKERS, 


Fishing Tackle 
~SPORTSMEN’S GOODS, 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTON, ALEXANDER & WALLER, 


101 & 1038 DUANE ST., 
NEW. YORK. 





for he United States Arms Cormmany’s 
Agents fi se Pesshe ; 





REMINGTON’S 


Sporting, Hunting and Target 
Breech-Loading 


RPLAS HUT GUN 


Long Range Match Rifles for ‘‘Creedmoor” Shoot- 
ing, now ready. The same as won the ‘Turf, 
Field and Farm” Radge, Aug. 2, and ‘‘Ama- 
teur Rifle Club” Badge, Aug. 9. See re- 
ports. Unequalled for accuracy by 
either Breech or Muzzle-Load- 
ers of other makers. 


For simplicity of mechanism, ease of manipulation, 
quality of workmanship and material, accuracy of 
ey and penetration, WITHOUT COMPARISON. 

“Tt is a noteworthy fact that though many different 
kinds of rifles were used in the several matches, includ- 
ing the converted Springfield, Remington, Metford, 
Ballard and Ward Burton Rifle, every prize in all the 
matches was won by those who fired with the Reming- 
ton rifle, except the last.”—From WN. Y. Times, June 
22, 1873.—(See fnll report. 


The Remington Rifle won Twenty-two 
out of Twenty-three Prizes at 
the Creedmoor Meeting, 

June 21, 1872. 


Also, Revolving, Repeating, Deringer, aad 
Vest Pocket 


PISTOLS & RIFLE CANES. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. Y. 











CUT THIS OUT AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


ANDREW CLERK & CO. 


48 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 


Importers, Manufacturers and 
ealers in : 


FISHING TACKLE 


On hand the largest ana best assortment ever ex- 
hibited in the United States. They particularly call 
attention to their 


TROUT, SALMON AND BASS RODS. 


Every variety of Salmon and Trout Flies, and Hooks 
on Get. Cutty Hunk and Pasque Islands Bass Lines, 
waterproof Braided Silk Lines, every size and quahty of 


SILK, LINEN AND COTTON LINES, 
And every Variety and Style of 
FIsH HOOK 8S. 


Parties fitted out with ane eemere Tackle for the 
Rocky Mountains and Pacific Coast, Canada, Maine, 
the Adirondacks, &c., &c. 


—:0:——" 
lit Bamboo, "Frou Saimon Rods Ree 
Sp m™ Pro a aecan, and Is 


—:0:— 


Agents for the St. Lawrence Fishing Co. Sole Im- 
porters of Warrin’s Celebrated Drilled 
Eyed Needlés 
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F. GROTE. A. JOS. KAPP, A. BH, GROTE 
F.CROTE & CO. 
Turners & Dealers 
in Ivory, 
114 East 14th St., N.Y. 
Pins Every Ok Meop Cbecke, cod al oder tae 
of Tvory Goods. ~ +56 





| Miscellaneous Advertisements. 





‘* Absolutely the best protection against fire."’ Send 
for ‘‘ Its Record.’ 


F. W. FARWELL, Secretary, 
407 BROADWAY , NEW YORK 





Cures Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Pneumonia, Whooping Cough, Rheu- 
matism, Chilblains, Strains, &e. 

A SPECIFIC FOR BITES OF INSECTS. 


The Deobstruent allays Inflammation, removes the 
obstructions, reopens and stimulates the circulation, 
cleanses, soothes and heals more rapidly than any 
other known preparation. For sale by all Druggists. 
Samples Free! Ask forit! Test it! 


Ward, Russell & Co., 
28 AND 30 Fuuton Sr., N. Y 





Hor Savannah, Ga. 


THE FLORIDA PORTS AND THE SOUTH 
AND SOUTHWEST. 


\ 





Q——— 
Great Southern Freight and Passenger Line, Central 
Railroad of Georgia, and Atlantic and Gulf Railroad. 
TUESDAYS, URSDAYS, AND SATURDAYS. 
THE STEAMSHIPS 
SAN SALVADOR, SATURDAY, September 27, from 
Pier 43, North River, at 3 P. M. 
WILLIAM R. GARRISON, Agent, : 
No. 5 Bowling Green. 
MONTGOMERY, SATURDAY, September 27, from 
Pier 13, North River, at 3 P. M. 
R. LOWDEN, Agent, No. 93 West Street. 
LEO, TUESDAY, September 30, from Pier 16, East 
River, at 3 P. M., 
MURRAY, FERRIS & CO.. Agents, 
. No. 62 South Street. 
H. LIVINGSTON, THURSDAY, October 2, from 
Pier 43 North River, at 3 P. M. 
WILLIAM R. GARRISON, Agent, 
; No. 5 Bowling Green. 
Insurance by this line ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
Superior accommodations for Passengers. 
Through rates and bills of lading in connection with 
Central Railroad of Georgia to all points. 
Through rates and bills of lading in connection with 
the Atlantic and Gulf Freight Line. 
Cc. D. OWENS, | GEORGE YONGE, 
Agent A. G. & G. RR., | Agent C. RR., 
ie No. 229 Broadway. No 409 Broadway. 





THE ANNUAL FALL GAMES 


—OF THE— 


New York Athletie Club, 


WILL TAKE PLACE AT THEIR 


Crounds, 130 Street, Harlem, 
On Saturdvy Oct. 4, at 2 P. M. 


—RACES OPEN TO ALL AMATEURS.— 


100 yards runing race, Half mile running race’ 
Quarter mile running race, One mile running race, 
PRIZES.—Handso ne Gold Medals to 
— some 
erty of the winners. aoe te eee 
ntries close September 27th.—No entrance fee. 


Address, R. WM. RATHBONE, Sect. 
68 P. 6. Box 5,205. 





H. W. COLLENDER, 


Succrssor To PHELAN & COLLENDER, 





MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STANDARD AMERICAN 


LLIARD TABLES, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 
No. 738 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


CARTHERY'S DOG SOAP 





from 


JOHN F. BENRY, Sole 
8 & 9 COLEGE PLACE, N, Y. 








